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THE POSITION OF CLASSICS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


It may be of some interest for those who 
have been passing through the struggle for 
the retention of compulsory Greek in the 
older universities of England to know how 
the case for the classical languages stands in 
a newer country like South Africa. The 
fierce contest within the senate-house at 
Cambridge, resulting happily in a postpone- 
ment, at least, of the evil day, has had its 
counterpart here, the only difference being 
that the question has been brought to a 
speedier issue and that the hosts of the 
Philistines have been practically too numerous 
to admit of resistance. 

The educational system in a colony must 
always be determined largely by its peculiar 
environment, and consequently as long as 
the dwellers in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape were mainly a pastoral, and therefore a 
scattered, community, a university course 
borrowed from the older universities and 
relying chiefly upon books and a minimum 
of up-to-date appliances was found to be very 
suitable. The earliest course for the Arts 
Degree in 1873 was therefore to a great extent 
literary, a reflexion of the similar degree at 
London, and after the fashion of the older 
institution a pass in Latin and Greek was 
demanded of every student that wished to 
take a degree at the university. But since 
that time education has spread far beyond 
its original boundaries; large towns have 
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sprung up in the interior of the country, and 
the development of the mining industry, the 
growth of colonial industries and commerce, 
and latterly the promotion of scientific farm- 
ing, have largely changed the conditions of 
life, and the university scheme has willy-nilly 
been forced to change too. With the insti- 
tution of a separate degree in science in 1883 
came the abolition of compulsory Greek for 
those taking a graduate course at the univer- 
sity. This first concession has resulted, after 
a transition period of long grief and pain, 
during which instructors were forced to instil 
Greek into candidates who took it up at the 
last possible moment, in the abolition of 
compulsory Greek even for the Literary B.A., 
that is, a student may take a so-called ‘ mixed’ 
degree, and substitute a science in place of 
Greek. 

But the hand of the destroyer has gone 
deeper still. In Great Britain very few even 
of the ardent reformers wish to uproot Latin 
from the school and university curriculum. 
Here, however, it has now become possible 
for certain students to get a university degree 
without the remotest suspicion of Latin. 
This has been accomplished by the substitu- 
tion of an examination with ‘practical’ 
alternatives to Latin in place of the ordinary 
Matriculation for any student who wishes 
to take a degree in Mining Engineering. 
Simultaneously Latin has been made an 

M 
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optional subject for everyone in the Inter- 
mediate B.A., so that Latin now is in a fair 
way to lose all interest except for the student 
who has from the outset been marked out 
for a literary career. 

This dénouement calls forth two questions, 
the answer to which may prove interesting. 
The first is for the educationalists: ‘ How 
far is such a policy justifiable even in the 
light of compelling circumstances?’ The 
second concerns the few who make the 
classics their special care: ‘What steps 
should be taken by the teachers of 
Latin (and of Greek where such exist) to 
enable their subject to hold its own and not 
degenerate into a mere accomplishment ?’ 

In support of the action of the reformers 
certain peculiarities in the present educa- 
tional environment have often been adduced. 
The ordinary schools of the country, many 
of which are High Schools taking pupils as 
far as Matriculation, provide a curious mix- 
ture of primary and secondary education, z.e., 
at a certain point the secondary courses 
necessitated by the lower university examina- 
tions are grafted on to the primary stock, and 
many a pupil who in Europe would merely 
complete a primary course of instruction has 
here been compelled, hitherto, to assimilate 
the elements of the higher subjects at the 
end of his school-life, only to discard them 
immediately. Pupils who are destined for 
the ordinary walks of life, who are to be 
artisans, tradesmen, clerks, farmers or farmers’ 
assistants, have no more need of Latin here 
than in any country, and a school-leaving 
examination with ‘practical’ alternatives for 
Latin could not reasonably be rejected for 
such as these. 

The real solution of this problem is, of 
course, the establishment of two different 
classes of schools to provide primary and 
secondary education separately. But sup- 
posing that to be for the present beyond the 
range of practical politics, and even granting 
that a number of the pupils of our schools 
could gain little by the study of Latin and 
would have no need of it in after life, yet 
there will almost certainly be some who, 
through the loop-hole of the ‘ practical’ alter- 
natives, will escape a training in Latin, and 
who may yet reach a status far different from 
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that of the occupations enumerated. How 
many, for instance, of our farmers are obliged 
by the force of circumstances to take up 
important positions in later life, being elected 
for Parliament and having a direct control 
over the affairs of the country! Moreover, 
there is no sphere of labour in South Africa 
that cries out for workers more than that of 
teaching, because, in the continual progress 
of education, new schools are forever being 
opened in more remote districts, and the 
demand for teachers is a steady one. Con- 
sequently many who never intended to teach, 
when they are disappointed in their original 
aims, try to qualify for this profession. It is 
cases like these, I think, which the reformers 
have not sufficiently considered ; it is here 
that the new scheme will be at a disadvan- 
tage. Few things could be worse for a 
country than that a large number of its 
teachers should be utterly devoid of culture; 
and for the sake of such as these no subject, 
least of all Latin, with its power of stimu- 
lating thought, should be inconsequently 
dropped. And in South Africa there is a 
special reason why some training in a precise 
language like Latin would benefit any whose 
duty it is to aim at accuracy of thought 
and expression. The large majority of the 
population speak two vernaculars, Cape 
Dutch and English, and with many the former 
is the mother-tongue, and the latter has to 
be learned as an additional language. Cape 
Dutch, as everyone knows, is a dialect which 
is seen at its best in humorous tales and 
comic verse, a forcible instrument of expres- 
sion in the domestic circle, but nothing more, 
A child endeavouring to gain a thorough, 
logical mastery of English would find the 
other vernacular no help whatever either in 
the way of mental or linguistic training, 
whereas Latin, by forcing him first to think 
clearly, would lead him to express himself 
accurately, both in Latin, and, through trans- 
lation, in English itself. Neither English 
nor Cape Dutch has any merit in compelling 
precision of thought, hence Latin is in this 
case of supreme value, seeing that neither 
French nor German is studied to any great 
extent, and they are of little use in the 
ordinary life of the country. If it be objected 
that the teaching of Latin in the past has not 
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conduced to greater intellectual thoroughness 
or to a better grasp of English the fault lies 
with the low standard of work that has 
hitherto been demanded and often with 
inefficient teaching. In cases where Latin 
has always been taught with thoroughness, it 
has been felt that greater accuracy not only 
in the use of English, but in every depart- 
ment of the curriculum, has been the result. 

The upshot of the whole matter is this. 
If this concession to the ‘ practical’ people is 
but the thin edge of the wedge, and if they 
mean in a few years’ time to leave Latin to 
the option of every candidate for a degree, 
irrespective of any special bent, the position 
of the classics could hardly be worse, for a 
commercial and agricultural country primarily 
needs what is ‘useful,’ and a utilitarian popu- 
lation inevitably prizes that which is in the 
greatest demand. If the ‘practical’ alterna- 


tives to Latin were once encouraged in the 
schools, the latter subject would be reduced 
to the position now held by Greek, and in 
most cases be shelved because it would not 
‘pay’ to have a teacher for it, and wherever 
the schools fail to provide the teacher the 
subject must inevitably go to the wall when 


the population is as scattered as it is here. 

If, on the other hand, the concession has 
been made not as a preliminary to a complete 
remodelling of the educational curriculum, 
but merely to suit the convenience of a 
particular section of the community, there is 
every reason to hope that the position of the 
classics may be improved rather than other- 
wise by the change. The teacher will at 
least be freed from the drudgery of drumming 
the elements of Latin into pupils whose brains 
were in no wise intended for it, and the 
college lecturer similarly will be relieved of 
the incubus of hopelessly ‘scientific’ candi- 
dates in the Intermediate, whose struggles 
with the more advanced work are painful to 
all concerned. Being well rid of unsatis- 
factory pupils, the teacher will be able to 
prosecute his work with greater interest and 
profit than has hitherto been possible; and 
in the interim, at any rate, until the extent of 
the reform policy has become really apparent, 
his best plan will be to establish the value of 
his subject firmly by making it as attractive 
as possible, by economising the time that is 
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spent on it, and by working for such a revision 
of the university requirements that a more 
satisfactory standard of knowledge and more 
efficient teaching will be ensured. 

I believe that the first two ends could 
both be served if a more extensive use were 
made of the ‘ Direct Method’ advocated so 
strongly in the pages of the C/assical Review. 
Sometimes, however, classes here are too 
large to admit of any approximation to the 
conversational method, which can be em- 
ployed comfortably only with classes of 
twenty-five and under. ‘Moreover, the 
tyranny of the ‘ Set-books’ at present prevents 
teachers from dividing their time as they 
would like. I have, however, made use of 
the oral method whenever possible with the 
most satisfactory results. The beginners’ 
class in Greek, it seems to me, can hardly be 
worked well in any other way, seeing that the 
whole ground-work has often to be covered 
in a year. As a matter of fact, one pupil of 
mine, after about five months’ work of two 
lessons a week with the ‘Direct Method,’ 
gained a thorough grounding in Greek acci- 
dence and simple syntax, together with a 
great deal of intellectual pleasure, so that all 
the evil accompaniments of ‘cram’ were 
avoided. 

The teaching of the classics, however, can- 
not be put upon an entirely satisfactory 
basis until the examinations, which to the 
commercially-minded youth represent the goal 
of study, are designed to further and not to 
thwart the chief aim of classical study. That 
aim, as all will agree, is to be able to read 
and appreciate, to some extent, the best por- 
tions of classical literature. As long as more 
or less disconnected pieces of different 
authors are prescribed for rigorously detailed 
handling, the pupil is bound to give undue 
attention to one or two works without gain- 
ing any conception of the extent and value 
of the whole field. Therefore if some 
scheme could be introduced whereby more 
extensive reading could be done, even if 
some things, owing to pressure of time, had 
to be done, as at Birmingham University, 
by means of translations, the classical course 
would be productive of far greater interest 
and lead to more general culture than at 
present. 
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There are many things to encourage the 
classical teacher out here. The utilitarian 
views of the elders are not innate in ‘the 
mind of the child, so that, where the teaching 


is interesting, there is often an enthusiasm . 


for classical subjects; teachers do not find 
that these subjects are disliked any more than 
in England. Then, instead of the ‘ intellec- 
tual apathy’ of the English public school boy, 
which has been deplored in recent articles, 
there exists great keenness to ‘ pass examina- 
tions,’ an emotion in itself ignoble, but, 
provided the examinations were improved, 
capable of*being utilised by the teacher to 
further really desirable ends. For the classics, 
being a literary and historical inheritance 
which belongs to all people of European 
origin, should claim the allegiance of both 
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the races of South Africa. The stirring 
memory of what our predecessors achieved 
at one of the highest stages of past history 
should prove an inspiration to a people who 
are about to enter upon a new and important 
era of progress, who are even now blending 
varied characteristics into one consistent 
whole. Grave problems are awaiting them, 
for the right solution of which is required 
not merely a knowledge of external conditions, 
but a spiritual insight into the character and 
history of the human race. The present is 
surely not the time to discourage the study 
of that literature which above all others 
broadens the sympathies and enriches the 


minds of men. 
Marir£ V. WILLIAMS. 





A NOTE ON THE TEACHING OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


Amonc those who wish to introduce re- 
forms into the teaching of elementary classics 
there is considerable difference of opinion 
about the most suitable time to begin the 
passive voice. Many reformers are convinced 
that it presents peculiar difficulties, and some 
would postpone it until the second year, or 
even later. It seems to the present writer 
that, as the ultimate decision must depend 
upon the experience of teachers, an account 
of his own method of procedure may prove 
of some service, even though it may. be 
neither the best possible, nor even nearly the 
best. 

Of course, the school conditions must be 
taken into account. Much depends upon 
the age of the learner, his capacity for 
languages, and the amount of time he can 
bestow upon Latin. In the present case the 
boys begin Latin at about the age of twelve, 
after at least one year of French, and spend 
one period (three-quarters of an hour) on 
Latin every day. 

It is found not only possible but advan- 
tageous to begin the passive voice towards 
the end of the first year, very soon after the 
active of the indicative mood has been 
thoroughly mastered. The passive of the 


subjunctive is introduced in the second year, 
soon after (or even along with) the learning of 
the active of that mood. The method em- 
ployed is as follows. 

It is pointed out that the tenses formed 
from the present stem have in the passive the 
endings -7, -ris, -tur, -mur, -mint,-ntur. The 
passive of a// these tenses is then learnt, 
especial care being given to the places where 
the stem-vowel changes (regis, regeris ; audit, 
auditur). ‘The imperative, participle and 
infinitive are simply learnt by heart. ‘The 
passives of perfect tenses are mastered in a 
few minutes. Then follows a series of exer- 
cises, worked both orally and in writing, in 
which the active is changed into the passive 
and vice-versa. Thus: 

Caesar Gallos vincit, Galli a Caesare vincuntur ; 

Puerum monuimus, Puer a nobis monitus est, 
and so on. 

These exercises are continued for about a 


-week, and then the class returns to the general 


work of the text-book. But several times in 
each lesson opportunities occur of revising 
the knowledge recently acquired, until, after 
perhaps a fortnight, few mistakes are made in 
changing from one voice to another. It is 
now time to strengthen the work already 
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done by a fresh series of exercises, consisting 
of English passive sentences to be translated 
into Latin. After two or three days at this 
the only revision necessary is the introduc- 
tion of a few passives into the composition 
lesson, and the constant use of the same 
voice in the Latin conversations with the 
class, daily! practice in which is an invaluable, 
though not, perhaps, an essential part of the 
‘oral method.’ 


The present writer never finds that the 
passive voice causes trouble when taught in 
this way, even though the amount of time 
given to Latin is not great. Of course, if 
Latin be begun at the age of nine or ten, 
serious difficulties are bound to occur, and 
three or four years may elapse before the 
point is mastered. 

‘ W. H. S. Jones. 





ON A REDISTRIBUTION OF THE PARTS IN AESCHYLUS, 
AGAMEMNON, il. 489-502. 


Kdv. ray’ ciodper Oa Aaprddwv pacrpdpwv 
ppvxtwpiov Te Kal mupds mapaddAa- 
yas, 490 
Xop. B. «ir obv ddnOeis cir’ dvecpdtwv Sixnv 
teprvov 70d éhOdv pas épyAwcev 
dpives. 
@vA. xiypun’ dx’ axras tévd’ 6pO KatdoKiov 
kAddots éAaias* paprupet Sé pou kaos 
mnrov Etvovpos Supia kdvis tade, 495 
Xop. y. ws ovr’ dvavdos ovre cor Saiwv prdya 
vAys opeias onpave? Karve rupds, 
GAN 7 Td xalpev parrov exBafe 
eyo" 
vr, tov dvriov 8) toias’ arorrépyw Adyov" 
Xop. y. «b yap mpds « daveior mporOnKy 
méXor. 500 
Xop. 8. doris ra8’ GAXws Td eredyerar wdXet, 
adtds ppevav Kaproito TH ayapriav. 


Versus secundum Script. Class. Bib. Oxon. computati. 


489. Klytaemestrae notam, 501 chori, praefigunt 
codd.: totum choro dat Scaliger: tribus choreutis (489, 
493, 501) distribuebat Franz: de duobus cogitabat 
Schneidewin : 489-500 custodi, 501 sq. coryphaeo 
adsignat Keck. 


499. 5h conieci: 5é codd. 


It is generally accepted that the whole 
passage (475-502) is divided between differ- 
ent speakers. The epode must obviously be 
assigned to members of the chorus: the 
iambics are usually assigned to the leader 
of the chorus, save the last two lines which 
are spoken by another member of it. This 
leaves the following difficulties in ll. 489-500. 
(i) The assignment of the speech to Klytem- 
estra by the MSS. is disregarded, (ii) xdous 
mod ~dvovpos Supia Kdvis rade is almost 


unintelligible, (iii) aoe (I. 496) is a curious 
use of the general 2nd person. The first 
of these is not serious, but may give a clue 
to the real speakers. 

The arrangement given above claims to 
elucidate these difficulties, and also to pro- 
vide an episode in the play which is more 
appropriate to the dramatic situation at this 
point than the received version. 

What is the situation? The chorus of Argive 
elders has just sung an ode, suggested by the 
arrival of the news (conveyed by a somewhat 
precarious chain of beacon-fires) that ‘ Troy 
has fallen.’ In this incomparable poem they: 
first dwell on the workings of Providence. 
This leads them to consider the infidelity 
of Helen and the misery she has inflicted 
on Menelaus and the whole army, and 
finally, working themselves up to a pitch 
of anger and suspicion, they openly express 
their doubt as to whether the fire-borne 
message has really any ground in truth. Is 
it only a woman’s fancy? they ask. 

The herald arrives very shortly however, 
and he, presumably, will set their doubts at 
rest. But expectation is disappointed, and 
in the sequel he does not refer to the 
beacons at all. Now the Athenians must 
have been singularly lenient or singularly 
indifferent, if they were content to witness a 
play of which the first quarter is wholly 
irrelevant or even contrary to the remainder, 
and Dr. Verrall’s interpretation of the plot 
is designed to meet this difficulty. Apart 
from his book the view put forward in this 
paper would certainly not have occurred to 
me, and I assume throughout that the 
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entrance of the herald is a moment of 
intense dramatic interest, mainly to Klytem- 
estra. This is inevitable on Dr. Verrall’s 
hypothesis in regard to the beacons, but it 
appears to me also reasonable even if the 
beacon-chain is really what Klytemestra 
says it is. The opportunity for the assas- 
sination is at hand, and it is most necessary 
that the elders’ suspicions should be allayed : 
the herald alone can bring this about, and 
yet, if a rumour of the plot has reached 
Agamemnon abroad, his agent may prove 
only too ready to listen to what the elders 
have to say, and to give the king warning. 
Hence Klytemestra’s anxiety in any case. 
While therefore I am personally a whole- 
hearted supporter of Dr. Verrall’s theory with 
regard to the plot, I think my view on 
this particular passage fits in with other 
interpretations too, though it is certainly 
most applicable to his, and to my thinking 
thereby commends itself the more. 

I return to the concluding lines of the 
epode. Now we know from Ill. 590-593 that 


Klytemestra either hears these words or has 
them repeated to her, and the easiest sup- 


position and the most convenient for the 
spectators is that she issues from the palace 
before the concluding words of the epode 
are pronounced. It is almost certain that 
the chorus would be facing the audience 
at this point, and would not therefore see 
her. She comes forward and is observed : 
the chorus turns about and she begins to 
speak. This is in accordance with the note 
of the MSS. 

But I should only be disposed to allow 
her vv. 489, 490. These have been criticised 
on account of their verbosity (by Emperius, 
Bothe), but this is exactly the characteristic 
one notes in Klytemestra’s speeches, Il. 281- 
350 (cf. especially 312, 313) and may be due 
to excitement coupled with nervousness: 
notice for instance the random similes from 
sun and moon in these speeches. Her 
appearance from the palace at this juncture 
is perhaps due to information of the herald’s 
arrival, and hearing doubts expressed she 
begins to answer them with a flood of words. 
Then, breaking off, she goes out to meet 
the herald, possibly to see if she can prevent 
him from revealing her plot in its entirety. 
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The next two lines come very well from 
the mouth of one of the chorus, completing 
the queen’s remark (when she has gone) 
in a sense on which at the moment she 
could hardly have ventured herself. 

The absence of connection at 1. 493 points 
to another speaker. A clue to his indentity 
is to be found in the words paprupei de . , 
Koves ta5e. Mr. Sidgwick calls the expres- 
sion ‘quaint and almost grotesque,’ and 
who will dispute it? Now we have already 
heard the ¢vAa£ of the prologue make at 
least one such remark: what hinders that 
he should have assembled with others out- 
side the palace, and spying the herald 
should announce the fact in characteristic 
fashion? In that case it is not necessary 
to take the phrase xaows ryAod Edvovpos xrh, 
in any but the baldest sense: ‘the herald 
comes from the sea-shore: the sand next the 
mud (on his boots) tells me that.’ It is 
true that xéves means ‘dust’ and not ‘sand,’ 
but if Aeschylus cannot use ‘thirsty dust’ 
for ‘sand,’ he surely belies his reputation 
for daring expression, and after all no dust 
drinks more or more often than the sand on 
the sea-shore. If the herald is near enough 
for the olive wreath to be identified, the 
sand may also be noted by a keen-eyed 
watchman. , 

That the watchman is the speaker is also 
clearly indicated in the next lines. The 
word go has troubled the commentators, 
but it appears to me in view of the po. two 
lines above that the difficulty is removed, 
if we suppose another speaker joining in 
at line 496, and answering the previous 
remark. This will also give point to rade 
The ¢vAag, or whoever it may be, says 
‘his appearance witnesses this,’ z.e. that the 
herald comes from the shore. But the more 
sprightly interlocutor takes him up—‘wit- 
nesses,’ says he, ‘that he will give you news 
not voiceless nor by kindling you a flame 
of fire.’ For whom was the fire kindled in 
the strictest sense, if not for the pvAag? 

' Line 498 may be assigned either to the 
interlocutor whom I call Chorus y, or to 
the dvAag. If to the former we get numerical 
correspondence in the lines assigned to each 
speaker, and although this is not in the least 
essential, where more than pairs of lines are 
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concerned, it goes for something when taken 
with the fact that 1. 499 suits the grim 
humour of the ¢vAag. I venture to change 
8 to 5), but we may safely leave the rather 
odd droorrépyw—‘I don’t like it,’ as we say 
colloquially, to express apprehension. Keck 
(1863) assigned the whole of the passage 
489-500 to the watchman, arguing from the 
general tone of the passage. Of this I only 
became aware after forming my own view. 
The remaining lines can pass without com- 
ment. 

The following may be taken as a rough 
translation of the passage, with the necessary 
stage directions, designed to bring out the 
points referred to above. 

The Chorus are singing the concluding lines 
of the Epode. Citizens, etc., including the 
Watchman are grouped on the stage, presum- 
ably discussing the great news. The palace 
door opens; Klytemestra appears, and glances 
to the left, as tf expecting someone. She 
stands unobserved for a moment: as the chorus 
ceases, she comes forward and addresses them. 

Xi. We shall soon know about the suc- 
cession of torches with their burden of light, 
even the beacons and the fire. 

Hesitates, then exit to meet herald. 

Chorus 2. Yes, whether there is any 
truth in them, or whether this light, like a 
dream, has come with its joyous message 
and deceived her mind. 
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Watchman (excitedly). I see a herald 
here, his head shaded with olive stems, 
coming from the sea-shore. The sand, 
neighbouring sister to the mud, tells me 
that. 

Chorus 3. Tells you that not without 
speech nor by kindling you a flame of 
mountain logs will he bring his message 
in the form of smoke. But either he will 
speak and bid us rather rejoice. 

Watchman (grimly). I certainly don’t like 
the other alternative. 

Chorus 3. No, for one desires a suc- 
cessful sequel to what has appeared so 
favourable. 

Chorus 4. Whoever makes his prayer for 
the city in any other sense, may he reap 
the reward of his heart’s transgression. 

At this point Klytemestra re-enters in 
converse with the herald, and listens with 
anxiety to his words. As he proceeds, she 
gets more and more at ease till finally she 
bursts out with a note of triumph (\. 587). 

Viewed thus the passage appears to be 
fairly free from difficulties of translation, and 
in the multiplicity of speakers and the part 
played by Klytemestra, to afford the most 
natural and effective prelude to the entry 
(much looked-for) of the herald. 


ApaM Fox. 
Lancing College. 





THE ATTITUDE OF EURIPIDES TOWARDS DEATH. 


In reading the closing words of the 
sublime defence of Socrates one cannot but 
notice the similarity borne by the attitude 
which they express to that fragment of the 
Polyidus : 2 

tis 8 older ei 7d Chv pev eote KaTOaveir 
70 KaTOaveiv dé Chv Katw vopiferat ; 

Another fragment which well illustrates 
the opinions Euripides held with regard to 
death, and which has been passed down to 
us by many authors,? and was even quoted 


1639 Nauck. 
?Clemens Alex. Strom. iv. p. 587 59. 
Plut. Mor. p. 110, F. 

Stobaei Florilegium, 108, 11. 


by Cicero,’ is to be found among the sur- 
viving verses of the Hypsipyle. It runs: 

& yoov mapava, Tadra pov Séfar, yivas. 

edu pév ovdeis datis od tovet Bporay, 

Odrret Te TéeKVa XaTEpA KTaTAL véa, 

aités Te OvijorKer’ Kal 748’ &xOovrar Bporoi, 


> A , a > , 7” 
cis yv pépovtes yqv. dvayKaiws 5’ éxe 
/ 
Biov Ocpifev dore képriypov oTaXvV, 
\ X 2 ‘ 82 e , a bY a 
Kat Tov pev eivat, Tov dé py Ti TavTa det 


orévev, airep Sei kata pio Srexrepay ; 

Sewdv yap ovdev TOV dvayxaiwy Bporois. 

The same idea is contained in the Alcestis 
(11. 782 sg.) but in the Hypsipyle it is 


3Tusc. 3, 25, 59- 4Frgm. 757 Nauck. 
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expressed more solemnly, the words being 
probably spoken by Adrastus to Hypsipyle 
to console her for the death of the infant 
Opheltes, while in the former play it is 
the drunken Herakles who puts forward 
his arguments in favour of amusements in 
general and drunkenness in particular. 

More concise than the fragments quoted 
above, but very similar in conception, is that 
of the Temenideés, known as 733 Nauck: 


+ A > 7 a , 
Tots marty avOpwrowe karOaveiv pever. 
kouwdv & éxovres avTd Kowa rao yxopev 
mavres* To yap xpedv pei(ov 7 Td pr Xpedv. 


We see that the thought contained in all 
these fragments is essentially the same; 
namely, that all mortals must die, sooner 
or later, and that it is no use lamenting over 
an unavoidable necessity; more especially 
since we do not know whether death may 
not really be the beginning of a new life. 
That Euripides contemplated the notion of 
resurrection after death, or of death being 
a merely temporary state, is highly probable ; 
he has used this as the central idea of the 
Alcestis and the Iphigenia in Aulis. In the 
case of the former, although some sharp- 
witted Athenian may have supposed that 
Alcestis never dies at all,? still no doubt is 
expressed on the subject by the author, and 
to.the general public the play remains what 

1These words would seem to form part of the 
speech of Adrastus which is thus referred to in the 
Hypothesis quoted by the scholiast of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (p. 105 sg.); “Adpacros 5 mapayvdovpevos 
Thy ‘Tyrrvdrnv én’ abr@ xré. 

2Cf. Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, pp. 1-128. 
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it was written, the history of the death 
and resurrection of the Queen of Pherae, 
For the latter, doubts have been expressed 
as to its right to claim the authorship of 
Euripides ; one critic thinks this poet could 
never have written anything so good,° while 
another,‘ curiously enough, will not accept 
Euripides as its author on the ground of the 
play’s incoherence and general inferiority; 
both, but for opposite reasons, fix upon 
Chaeremon § as its author. Others still have 
supposed the Iphigenia to be the work of 
Euripides the Younger, or at least to have 
been finished by him: but though these 
arguments have strong foundation, still the 
play has always been known as the ‘ Iphi- 
genia of Euripides’ and in all probability 
will continue to be so considered by the 
vast majority of the reading public. 

That Euripides regarded death with equa- 
nimity is certain; and who may not say 
that Socrates, while conversing with Cebes 
and the ‘others on the last evening of his 
life, had not in mind those words of his 
friend : 

éyw dé rods Kadds teOvynKdtas 
Civ pypt paddAov tov BrErev tors py Kadas? 


J. A. SPRANGER. 


3Gruppe, Ariadne, p. 462: ‘Ein seltenes Kunst- 
werk . . . das wenn es von Euripides kame, ihm 
einen ausserordentlichen hohen Rang, einen Rang 
neben Sophokles anweisen miisste.’ 

4 Bang. 

5 On the sole authority of the quotation by Athenaeus 
(13, 562, E, sg.) of lines 549-52 of the Iphigenia 
(with the variant r’x¢ for réruw) as Chaeremon’s. 





FLEET-SPEEDS ; A REPLY TO DR. GRUNDY. 


In a paper contributed to the June number 
of this Review, Dr. Grundy defends the state- 
ment in Herod. 7, 183, that the Persian fleet 
voyaged from Therme to the ‘Sepiad 
strand’ in one day, by quoting three passages 
relating to a single merchantman, another 
mentioning no particular class of vessel, and, 
lastly, the well-known trireme race from 
Athens to Mytilene. I am quite ready to 
believe that a merchantman, with a favour- 
able wind, could do 6 m.p.h., and that a 


trireme on occasion could attain a fairly high 
rate of speed;! but what this has to do with 


1From the same data different writers have deduced 
the most varied speeds for triremes ; the highest is 


. Graser’s absurd 11-12 Eng. m.p.h. on an average, 


the lowest, I think, Cartault’s 54 kilom. I am not 
going to add a new one to the number. If we knew 
the tonnage of an Athenian trireme, we could pro- 
bably deduce, from the known data relating to racing 
eights, what is the maximum speed with which 4 
trireme could possibly be credited for a short burst 
with oars alone. But we don’t. 
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the rate of progression of a large fleet under 
conditions of warfare I am at a loss to 
conceive. 

Two propositions are indisputable ; the 
pace of a fleet is the pace of its s/owes¢ mem- 
ber, and single ship voyages are no evidence 
for fleets. Most of our recorded single ship 
voyages are cases of vessels carrying messages 
or news, and therefore the fastest available. 
The only evidence for the pace of a large 
fleet is the recorded voyages of other large 
fleets. ‘To a commander expecting a fight it 
was vital to keep his rowers fresh ; to a ship 
carrying despatches it might have been vital 
to arrive quickly, at the expense of the utter 
exhaustion of the men. 

Being far from books of reference, I regret 
that I can only give what figures I have by me. 

Xen. Hed. 1, 1, 13. Alcibiades, going 
with 86 ships from Parion to Proconnesus 
(50 kilom.) in search of the Spartan fleet, 
took all night and up to dpwrov next day, 
which Professor A. Bauer, considering the 
time of year, makes some 18 hours (/Jahresh. 
4 (1901) p. tor)—a good deal under 2 Eng. 
m.p.h. Alcibiades insisted on his ships 
keeping together. 

Diod. 20, 5, 6. 


Agathocles, with 60 
triremes, took 6 days and 6 nights from 


Syracuse to the stone-quarries near the 
Hermaeum promontory—about 488 kilom. 
—slightly over 2 Eng. m.p.h. The voyage 
began and ended with a race with Cartha- 
ginian squadrons ; the story does not give him 
any supply ships, but this is unlikely. 

Bell. Afr. 34. Caesar’s voyage from Lily- 
baeum to Ruspina has been worked out (I 
think by Assmann) at 1? knots p.h., which 
supports the above. 

Thuc. 6, 65. The Athenian fleet, triremes 
and transports, goes from Catana to Syracuse 
during the night, ze. starting trd vicra and 
arriving dua €». It is about 36 miles. We 
cannot say how long the night was, as we do 
not know the time of year; at 8 hours it 
would be 44 Eng. m.p.h.; at 7 hours just 
over 5; this for one of the finest fleets of 
antiquity, going a comparatively short dis- 
tance, where speed was essential (in order to 
atrive before the Syracusan army), and where 
there was no question of the fleet having to 
fight. 
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Polyb. 5, 110. The fleet of Philip V., 
consisting at this time of swift Illyrian lembi 
(Polyb. 5, 109), is seized with panic one 
evening (ird vi'xra) off the island Sason at 
the mouth of the Achelous, and going day 
and night without stopping, reaches Kephal- 
lenia, taking two nights and a day and 
arriving some time on the day following. If 
we suppose 36 hours for what is a (maximum) 
distance of 300 kilom., we get a speed of 5 
Eng. m.p.h. or thereabouts. 

I omit a number of instances in which the 
time of starting, or arriving, or both, is hope- 
lessly vague. 

We have here three cases of a fleet in the 
ordinary way doing somewhere about 2 
m.p.h., and two cases of a fleet in a great 
hurry doing somewhere about 44-5 m.p.h. 
Will Dr. Grundy give me an instance of a 
fleet doing (as he claims) 8 Eng. m.p.h.? 

Now, the ships of 480 B.c. were certainly 
not faster than those of later times, if as fast. 
Also, if a fleet could coast, it did coast, and 
landed the men even for meals; and the 
Persian fleet was intended to coast, /estis 
velificatus Athos, and the battle off the 
Peneus mouth, which shows that their scouts 
were coasting. This fact, together with the 
enormous size of the fleet, was bound to 
make the Persian voyage excessively slow ; 
why should we give them, coasting, a speed 
out of all relation to the 2 m.p.h. of 
Alcibiades and Agathocles, who were cross- 
ing open sea? Moreover, the Persian 
admirals were co-operating with Xerxes ; they 
had so much time to spare that they had 
given the land army eleven days’ start ; they 
had, in arranging their movements, to allow 
for the possibility of an adverse wind when 
the time came, since the Etesian winds were 
not yet blowing ;! and they had before them 
the powerful Greek fleet, which imposed 
upon them the absolute necessity of keeping 
their own rowers fresh. The idea that they 
would wait at Therme till the last moment, 
risking a head wind, and then make a forced 
voyage, exhausting their men, when for all 
they knew the Greeks might be upon them 
with the next dawn, does not appeal to meas 
one that will bear examination. 

1Dr. Macan (2, 411) puts the voyage in June-July. 
The Etesians do not blow till August. 
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But, says Dr. Grundy, I have made a 
‘curious mistake’ in giving the distance as 
‘perhaps 120 miles,’ when it is ‘an easily 
ascertainable distance of go.’ We are all 
liable to make mistakes ; and it has slipped 
Dr. Grundy’s memory that the figure 120 
is his own. I fear that I took it from 
the Great Persian War;' though I had 
the saving grace to add a ‘perhaps’; for 
I do not know how to ascertain, easily or 
otherwise, the exact distance from a known 
point to an unknown one, and neither Dr. 
Grundy nor I nor anyone knows where the 
‘strand’ of Herodotus’ poetical source was 
meant to be located. Now, to a fleet sailing 
straight across the sea from Therme to C. 
Sepias the distance is about goo stades, 
goo stades being just under 105 miles ;? 

1p, 327, note. ‘A distance . . . of one hundred 
and twenty miles in fourteen hours of daylight, over 


eight miles an hour.’ 
2] have no large-scale chart here, but such maps as 
I have agree with the distance as given by Dr, Macan 


and go miles brings us about to Zangaradhes, 
Dr. Grundy is therefore now assuming that 
the fleet went direct across the sea. It would 
almost certainly coast. It is not easy to 
measure a coasting voyage, but it would add 
on about 150 stades, making the distance to 
the same point about 108 miles ; but, after 
all, the poet may have conceived of the 
‘strand’ as further south than Zangaradhes, 
and near C. Sepias; and as C. Sepias, coast- 
ing, would be about 122-123 miles, I rather 
think that ‘perhaps 120’ is a good deal 
nearer the mark than go. However, even 
90, in view of the fleet-speeds given above, 
does not seem of much use for Dr. Grundy’s 


case. 
W. W. Tarn, 


Mountgerald, Dingwall. 


(on 7, 183), ‘about goo stades.’ I take the stade as 
606% feet. I note with interest that Dr. Macan (l.c.) 
thinks the voyage took more than a day ; ‘ it must 
have been the deliberate plan to rest a night at sea.’ 





NOTES 


TWO NOTES ON TIBULLUS. 
I. I. ix. 25 sqq. 


Ipse deus tacito permisit /eze ministro 
ederet ut multo libera uerba mero. 

Ipse deus somno domitos emittere uocem 
iussit et inuitos facta tegenda loqui. 

THE uselessness of the numerous con- 
jectures, saepe, /ingua, Jena, and the last one, 
Némethy’s /aeue (voc.), will be clear from 
the following considerations: Tibullus’s text 
is that infidelity ‘will out.’ The god will 
wring the guilty secret from an unconscious 
and unwilling sleeper (note the significant 
words domitos, tussit, tinuitos), or from an 
accomplice whose silence has been broken 
down by wine. Of such an accomplice it 
cannot be said that he is allowed to speak 
freely, when /acifus itself proclaims that he 
speaks only under stress. fermésit then cannot 
be taken with the w¢ of the next line as every 
emendation known to me requires. It must 
have an object in its own line, and this will 
be the temptation which the god throws in his 


way. The simplest change seems to be wina, 
which I proposed in my Oxford text. For the 
sense of the verb, ‘ give access to,’ compare 
ag. Lucan 10, 330, ‘prima tibi campos per- 
mittit apertaque Memphis rura,’ z¢@. 7, 124 
‘arma permittit populis.’ ¢aczto mintstro is, of 
course, rightly taken by Neémethy, after 
Dissen, ‘ seruo qui ceterum fideliter custodit 
secreta domini,’ but a parallel from Plautus, 
referring to a /ena, is so instructive that I 
must quote it in full. It is Cistedlaria 120 


sqq. The na says: 


Idem mihist quod magnae parti uitium mulierum 120 

quae hunc quaestum facimus: quae ubi saburratae 
sumus, 

largiloquae extemplo sumus, plus loquimur quam sat 
est. 

Nam illanc ego olim quae hinc flens abit paruolam 

puellam proiectam ex angiportu sustuli. 

adulescens quidam hic est adprime nobilis ; 125 

quin ego nunc quasi sui onusta mea ex sententia, 

quiaque adeo me compleui flore Liberi, 

magis libera uti lingua conlubitumst mihi : 

tacere nequeo misera quod tacito usus est. 


Sicyone summo genere ei uiuit pater: e.q.s. 130 





quid 
mig] 
hanc 
coul 
elisi 

IR 
May, 
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Lines 120-2 and 126-9 are undoubtedly 
ancient duplicates, though 126-9 are omitted 
in A; and they illuminate at once the general 
thought here and the origin of the corrup- 
tion. For, as I pointed 1.c., /enae, a gloss on 
our passage, is easily recognisable in the 
leue of the MSS, Glosses in corrupted form 
are found elsewhere in Tibullus, e.g. a/bana 
for Albunea II. 5, 69, where (as here) it has 
expelled the genuine reading, Aniena; ct. 
Pan. 55. Lenae may have been intended 
for a gen. after mznistro, or as a nom. plural. 
In this case it is an inapposite reference to 
the bibulous habits of that class. 


II. THE Vocative or VEMESTS 


The second object of the love and the 
muse of Tibullus he has celebrated under 
the pseudonym of Nemesis: but she is never 
addressed by this name. That the poet had 
no rooted objection to using the casus appel- 
landi towards his mistresses, his first book 
shows, where Delia appears nine times in 
the vocative against six times in the nomina- 
tive. Why then should ‘Nemesis mea’ in 
ii. 4, 59 be apostrophised as ‘saeua puella’ 
in ii. 4,6? Why in ii. 5, 111 should she be 


‘Nemesim’ but in 114 plain ‘puella’? Why 
‘Nemesim’ again in ii. 6, 27, but ‘dura 
puella’ in 28? The answer is to be found 
in the forms of the vocative. 

In such Greek words Latin writers had a 
choice of two, whose functions are distin- 
guished by Charisius, i. 17, ‘ Mysis 0 AMysis 


Terentius ut o crinis funis cinis. Graeci 
demunt s litteram, nostri parem nominatiuo 
uocatiuum custodiunt.’ The ‘ Roman’ form 
was that used in prose and comedy ; but it 
was not tolerated in the refined compositions 
of the Hellenizing poesy. The evidence may 
be seen in (Veue Formenlehre i. pp. 443 sqq. 
A vocative JVemesis would have had an 
especial unsuitability ; Pliny, WV. H. 11, 251, 
quoting the gen. Memestos, appends the note 
‘quae dea Latinum nomen ne in Capitolio 
quidem inuenit.’ Ausonius uses it as we 
might expect. The Greek form, on the other 
hand, was metrically unavailable ; MVémési 
could only enter the verse by an unexampled 
elision or a licentious lengthening. 


1 Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 
May, 1909. 
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These forms, I may add, are liable to be 
corrupted to vocatives in -e, as Fersed Stat. 
Theb. 4, 482 (persace the MSS.), Zhyédri 
Verg. Aen. 8, 72 (-e Pal. Rom.), 10, 421 (-¢ 
Med. Rom.), or to the more usual -s, as 
Thebai Stat. Theb. 12, 812 (¢hebais several 
MSS.): especially if unprotected by the 
metre as at end of a line, eg. Phaseli (-is 
most MSS.), Lucan 8, 251, Zhetz (-és all MSS.) 


Prop. iii. 7, 68. J. P. Postcate. 


A NOTE ON DIONYSIUS. 


De Demosthene, chap. 34, init. 

oXrLiya Tovrous ért tpooOels rept THs he<ews, 
eri TO Katadeuropevov THs Tpoxerpevns! Gewpias 
pépos peraBjropar, tadra dé err, & Tots Tpit 
TAdTpaTW Spoiws Tapéreras Kai éxte wavTds 
Aoyou Anno Gevixod pyvipata yapaxtnpiotiKad 
kal avupaipera, 

THE phrase, 7 xaraXeurouevov pépos, has 
been interpreted as referring to the dis- 
cussion of ‘composition’ (cvv@ec1s), which 
occupies the succeeding chapters of the 
essay. In any case it must refer to the 
topic with which Dionysius was planning to 
proceed when he wrote this sentence. There 
is evidence, however, which indicates that at 
that time he intended to treat, not ‘com- 
position,’ but subject matter (ra pdypara) 
in the remaining part of the essay. In the 
last sentence in chapter 32, he states that 
he has completed his proposed treatment of 
the Aexrixds Téros (BovAopar S¢ 8) Kai ovdr- 
AoyivarGar ta cipnpéva e dpyis Kai Seiga 
rév@, doa irerxopnv apxdpevos THs Oewpias 
Tov AeKTLKOv TOrov, TeromnKdTa éuavTov), and 
in chapter 33 he summarizes the contents 
of the work up to that point. The xara- 
Aevropevov pépos can be nothing else than 
the mpaypatixds téros, which regularly forms 
the second part of Dionysius’ essays on the 
orators. But ‘composition,’ which is treated 
in the following chapters, belongs under the 
Aextixds Toros, and in fact had already been 
included in the discussion of the various 
authors in the preceding chapters. Our only 
way of escape from the difficulty is to sup- 
pose that Dionysius finished his treatment 


larpoxetmévns is the conjecture of Usener for a 
lacuna of about ten letters in Codex Ambrosianus. 
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of Demosthenes’ style with the intention 
of proceeding immediately (the expression 
dAiya tovTos Ete mporbeis refers merely to 
the remainder of the chapter) to the dis- 
cussion of his subject matter, but that he 
abandoned or postponed the treatment of 
the latter topic, and in its place he discussed 
at length the subject of ‘composition’ and 
its application to Demosthenes. In order to 
find a reason for this change in his plan, 
we must look elsewhere. 

Blass, De Dion. Hal. scrip. rhet., Bonn, 
1863, called attention to the fact that the 
De Demosthene has two references to the 
De Compositione (rovs bropvnpatirpods jpov 
AaBav, ods wept THs TvvGérews TOV GvopdTwV 
mexpaypatetpeOa, De Dem. chap. 49, fin.: 
tas S€ mepi TovTov Tov pépous miotes ev Tois 
mepi tis avvOérews ypadeiow drodeduxus, 
thid. chap. 50, fin.), and that on the other 
hand the De Compositione has a reference 
to the De Demosthene (viv 5é mepi pév tiv 
exAoynv ert Gre Stapaprdve, kal udduora 
év ols av tv tnd Kal mepirrpy Kai éyKxard- 
axevov Suwxy ppdow, vrép dv Erépwhi por 
SnAovrae cadpéecrepov, De Comp. 77. 6. 118. 
(Cf. De Dem. chaps. 5, 6.) When it is 
noted that the two references in the De 
Demosthene are found in the second half 
of that essay (chaps. 49, 50), and that the 
passage quoted from the De Compositione 
refers to the first half (chaps. 5, 6), it is at 
once suggested that the De Compositione 
belongs chronologically between the two 
parts of the De Demosthene. We are now 
in a position to explain the lack of corre- 
spondence between the promise found in 
the passage under discussion and the actual 
contents of the second half of the essay. 
After finishing the first half of the essay, 
Dionysius laid it aside in order to prepare 
an essay on the arrangement of words, which 
was to serve as a birthday gift (De Comp. chap. 
I, init.) to his pupil Rufus Metilius. By a 
new combination of old materials he was 
able to present that subject in a manner 
that marked an important advance over its 
treatment in the earlier essays. With this 
new grasp of the subject he returned to 
the essay on Demosthenes and, instead of 
proceeding according to his original plan 
with a discussion of Demosthenes’ subject 
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matter, he restated his doctrine of composi- 
tion as developed in the De Compositione 
and applied it to Demosthenes. 

The failure to recognize the unusual 
relations existing between the two parts of 
the essay on Demosthenes has led to some 
confusion in the interpretation of the yxapax- 
Thpes THS Aé€Eews discussed in the first part 
of the essay and the xapaxripes Tis cvvOécrews 
(dppovias), which appear only in the second 
part. Jebb, Attic Orators i. 24, n. 2 
(followed by Roberts, Zhe Three Literary 
Letters 18, n. 2), in his desire to make 
these terms complementary restricted the 
former to the choice of words (é«Aoy} trav 
évoudtwv), thus leaving the arrangement of 
words as the peculiar province of civeois, 
Croiset’s statement (Histoire de la Litterature 
Grecque v. 362, n. 1) is more correct in that 
he makes the xapaxrijpes ris A€Lews include 
both the choice of words and their arrange- 
ment. That this was the conception of 
Dionysius would appear from the fact that 
he regularly attributes to Aéfs the same 
scope of meaning as to the Aextixds Toros, 
z.¢. including both the choice of words and 
their arrangement, and is more clearly shown 
by the following passage from the essay on 
Demosthenes : eipyvra: pév obv Kai mpdrepov 
nn A€~es tivés, ev als tov dAov Yapaxripa 
avtov THs A€Lews ireypador, e Sv Kai Ta mepl 


_ Thy civOerw od xaderds av tis ido, De Dem. 


217. 18. 1079, where tov dAov yapaxrhpa 
THs A€fews manifestly includes ra wepi ri 
cvvOecrv. 

The term ovv@eors, which appears in the 
title of the De Compositione (repi ovvOérews 
ovopdtwv), does not retain the same con- 
notation throughout that essay. In the first 
division of the work, chaps. 1-9, ovv@eos 
means otvOecis tov dvoydtwv and refers 
solely to the arrangement of the given words, 
after selection has been made. In the later 
chapters both otv@eors and dpyovia are often 
used to cover the whole field of the physical, 
or rather, the musical aspects of language. 
In addition to ctvveors tHv évopdtwv we also 
have » tov cvAAaBov civOeors and ai Tov 
ypapparwv ovprdoxai (De Comp. 63. 5. 96). 
In this new connotation cvvGeors includes 
not only the arrangement but also the 
selection of words, so far as it is a- question 
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of their sound effect upon the ear. But it 
appears that such considerations were not 
regarded by Dionysius as trespassing on the 
territory of the éxAoy}) tov dvoydtwv, which 
js concerned with the semantic value of 
words and more particularly the question 
of the use of simple or metaphorical terms 
(De Thuc. 358. 12. 862: De Comp. 124. 12. 
195). On the other hand, as regards the 
arrangement of words, all semantic questions 
such as Clearness and directness of presenta- 
tion are disregarded in the discussion of 
civGeors, and the treatment concerns itself 
solely with the musical effects produced by 
the various combinations. Such is the use 
of otvGeors in the phrase xapaxrhpes tis 
owécews. It is still the (partial) comple- 
ment of éxAoy) Tov dvozdrwr, but it can no 
longer be adequately translated by ‘arrange- 
ment of words,’ for we must supply not 
only the limiting genitive tév dvopérwv but 
also tov cvAAaBov and rév ypaypatwv, and 
on the other hand it does not include all 
that we commonly denote by ‘arrangement 


of words.’ 
R. H. TuKey. 


New Haven. 


NOTE ON SUETONIUS, D/VUS 
JULIUS 179. 2. 


‘Plebi regem se salutanti Caesarem se non regem 
esse respondit.’ 

THE above reading seems to be accepted as 
a matter of course in all modern editions of 
Suetonius.! 

Nevertheless it involves a serious difficulty. 
At the time of the event narrated the name 
‘Caesar’ can only have been understood as 
a personal one, in strict analogy with Crassus, 
Cicero, Magnus, etc. Indeed it continued 
to be nothing more than a cognomen of the 
gens Julia until the Emperor Claudius usurped 
it and by so doing took the first step towards 
converting it into a title of office. 

It follows that Caesar’s reply, as printed 
above, contains a comparison of disparate 
terms. ‘I am not king but Caesar’ is equi- 
valent to ‘I do not hold the regal office, 
but my family name is Caesar ’—a sentence 


1Ed. Weise (1845); Doergeris (1864); Roth (1858 
and 1886) ; Wilkinson (1886) ; Ihm (1907). 
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truly worthy of Ollendorff’s Grammar. Was 
this what Caesar meant to say to the 
bystanders ? 

A much more plausible sense can be read 
into the passage if regem is spelt with a capital 
R&, being thus made to stand for a cognomen 
strictly co-ordinate with Caesarem. 

The point of the remark then becomes 
clear. Caesar being in a dilemma whether to 
accept or disown the title rex evades the 
difficulty by pretending to have heard Rex, 
and informs the crowd that they are calling 
him by a cognomen which isn’t his. 

Readers of Cicero will be aware that puns 
met with an indulgent public in the Golden 
Age of Latin literature. A similar doudle 
entendre is contained in Horace Sa#. I. 7. 1: 
proscriptt Regis Rupili pus atque venenum. 
Again, a piece of repartee with which Cicero 
brought down the Senate house on top of 
P. Clodius is quite on the lines of Caesar’s 
pun. ‘Quosque hunc ~vegem feremus?’ 
‘Regem appellas, cum ex tui mentionem 
nullam fecerit?’ (Q. Marcius Rex had dis- 
regarded Clodius in a will in which the latter 
had expected to find something to his advan- 
tage).—Zp. ad Att. I. 16. to. 


The MS. authority in favour of Regem is 
slight, as this reading only occurs in late copies. 
But the earlier MSS. print caesarem likewise 


with a minuscule ¢. It would therefore be 
unsafe to use their spelling as evidence 
against the capital 2. 

On the other hand the majuscule form is 
frequently found in editions ranging from 
1506 to 1800, and has the countenance 
of several distinguished scholars, such as 
Beroaldo, Casaubon, Graevius, Bentley, 
Oudendorp and Ernesti. 

M. O. B. Caspar. 


THE AEGEUS EPISODE, MEDEA 
663-763. 

Epitors agree in making apologies for 
this scene. Various defences are raised— 
the glorification of Athens as protector of 
the friendless ; the provision of a retreat for 
Medea after the murders. 

These are sound defences, but there is 
more to be said. What are the murders 
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whose consequences Medea hopes to escape 
by flying to some tower of refuge (1. 390)? 
It always seems to be assumed that they 
include the killing of her children. But in 
1. 375 Medea proposes only to murder 
Kreon, Jason and the bride: there is no 
hint, on her part, of injury to the children. 
I believe (with Von Arnim, as I have since 
discovered) that the Aegeus episode is a 
most important one and that the topic of 
Aegeus’ childlessness suggests to Medea a 
more subtle form of revenge. What if, 
instead of killing Jason with his bride, she 
should let him live, but brideless and child- 
less too? Lines 714-716 contain the critical 
moment when the new thought strikes her: 
ovTws épws vol mpds Oeav TeAeropos 

yevaito waidwv, kadTtos GABtos Odvors 
evpnpa 8 ovk ofc ofov nipyKas T06e. 


‘So may thy life close in happiness. Nay 
thou knowest not the treasure thou here hast 
found.’ 

The tragic irony of the last line is most 
effective. To Aegeus it means: ‘you little 
know the treasure you have found in me’; 
to Medea and the audience it means: ‘ you 
little know the treasure (in‘a new scheme of 
vengeance) you have found for me.’ At the 
words: ‘so mayest thou die happy’ there 
flashes the evpyya through her mind: ‘so 
shall Jason die, but not now and not 


happy ’— 


9 3m 9 a \ - ” , 
ovr’ €€ euov yap maidas dverai more 


? 


(Gvras Td Aourdyv ovre THs veofiyou 
vipys texvorer waid’ . . . (803-805). 
It is significant that as soon as ever 
Aegeus has left, Medea unfolds her plan of 
murder which now, for the first time, in- 
cludes the death of the children (1. 792) 
and excludes that of Jason. 


H. DARNLEY NAYLOR. 


The University, Adelaide. 


ON HORACE, SZRM. Il. vi. 15. 


Chium maris expers. Compare Heraclides, 
Allegoriae Homericae 35: €0os ye pay Tois 
moXAois, eri puAaky Tov dvapevew axAwy Tov 


Kaprov, émixipvavue Oadarriw vdaTr.. This 
passage shows one reason why the Greeks 
mixed their wine with sea-water; it was to 
stop the fermentation from going too far, and 
Professor Collie tells me that such would 
undoubtedly be the result of this process, 
This also is one of the reasons why hops 
are used in making beer; the hop ‘is found 
to be effective in checking continued fer- 
mentation and souring’ (Lankester in Daily 
Telegraph, June 20, 1908, p. 8). 

There can be no doubt therefore (if maris 
here means sea-water) what was wrong with 
the Chian of Nasidienus; it had gone sour 
because it had not been properly treated. 
So also in the imitation by Persius, sapere 
nostrum hoc maris expers means that Greek 
philosophy had turned sour on the hands of 
the Romans. 

It is true that Athenaeus gives other 
reasons for the mixture (I. p. 32), but so also 
you may give other reasons for making beer 
with hops; the question for the Horatian 
passage is ‘what was the vesu/¢t of omitting 
the sea-water?’ New Chian with or without 
it would be good drinking ; Chian exported 
to Rome without it would infallibly go bad. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


STATIUS, S/ZVAEZ, 1. Praer. ll. 35-37 
(KLOTZ). 


Sequitur libellus Rutilio Gallico con- 
valescenti dedicatus, de quo nihil dico, ne 
videar defuncti testis occasione mentiri., 
Nam Claudi Etrusci testimonium 7 domomum 
est, etc. 

For the corrupt domomum some word or 
phrase is needed meaning ‘ready to hand,’ 
‘easily accessible.’ Read ‘testimonium ad 
mazum est,’ and compare (e.g.) Livy ix. 19, 
Adde, quod Romanis ad manum domi 
supplementum esse¢; and Quintilian xii. 5. 1, 
Haec arma habere ad manum. 


D. A. SLATER. 
[This note reached us on 17 May last; the author 


afterwards discovered that Sanger had made the same 
conjecture. —Ed. C.2.]. 
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REVIEWS 


THE THREE ACTORS (KELLEY REES). 


The Rule of Three Actors in the Classical 
Greck Drama ; a Dissertation . . . for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By KELLEY 
ReEs. University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
Small Quarto, pp. 86. Price, $.79. 


Tus well-reasoned pamphlet raises a ques- 
tion, which any one, familiar with the present 
state of enquiry, might have seen to be 
coming before long. What evidence is there 
for the common assumption that, at the 
dramatic festivals of Athens in the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c., the number of actors 
performing in a tragedy (or a comedy) was 
normally limited to three, or limited at all ? 

It is of course notorious, and is proved 
both by extant plays and unimpeachable 
testimony, that, as a general rule with 
occasional exceptions, three was, in tragedy, 
the greatest number of characters permitted 
to take part zm the same scene and dialogue. 
Even tripartite dialogue tended to fall into a 
series of duos, and beyond the tripartite form 
complication was not extended. Aristotle 
notes the limit as matter of fact, and Horace 
presents it as a precept. It was nota law; 
it was not absolute or universal as a practice ; 
but it was a general practice, and, so under- 
stood, is unquestionable. 

The practice has certain obvious advan- 
tages (in securing clearness of situation and 
relation, and otherwise) from the Greek point 
of view. If it had not, Aristotle would not 
have treated it as he does,—as a limit 
natural to the type of tragedy which he 
knew, and as completing finally the normal 
development of that type. But, having such 
cause and sanction, the limit of practice does 
not prove, by its existence, the existence of 
any mechanical compulsion or necessity for 
it. The general preference of dialogue in 
parts not exceeding three does not, in itself, 
throw any light on the question how many 
actors the dramatists had at their disposal. 

But, for plays so constructed, performance 
by three actors only (with a little help occa- 
sionally to turn a difficulty) would be possible, 





however many the characters, provided that 
there was no limit to ‘doubling,’ that is, to 
the multiplication of characters played by a 
single actor. And, with the use of masks for 
all parts, any amount of doubling, however 
unsatisfactory or inartistic, becomes possible. 

Now there is full evidence that, from the 
fourth century B.c. onwards, when acting in 
Greece had become a common profession, 
practised for profit by private persons and 
private associations, this possible economy 
of players was freely used, and plays, includ- 
ing those of classical tragedy (or, more 
probably, acting-editions of them, cut and 
garbled for the purpose), were habitually, and 
perhaps regularly, — by parties of 
three. 

But the use of this economy, by those for 
whom economy was an essential object, 
affords in itself no presumption whatever, 
that such thrift was even permitted, much 
less that it was imposed as a regulation, in the 
public festivals of imperial Athens. And on 
the other hand, the economic practice of 
centuries does afford some reason for dis- 
counting the testimony of scholars, named or 
anonymous, who, in times near or posterior 
to the Christian era, say or imply that 
Sophocles and Euripides were restricted from 
the first to that allowance of performers 
which had subsequently been established by 
commercial custom. That these antiquarians 
could make mistakes is certain; and here is 
a mistake which they were likely to — 
a pit prepared for their feet. 

By the texts of the extant plays shite 
statement is (to say the least) not fortified. 
It may conceivably be true, it is not strictly 
impossible, that, as the ‘three-actor rule’ 
would require us to suppose, Aeschylus in 
the Choephori meant a ‘Servant’ to be trans- 
formed into ‘ Pylades’ within a few minutes or 
seconds; that in the Oe¢dipus at Colonus 
Sophocles expected to have the part of 
Theseus divided, for different scenes, between 
three distinct performers ; that in the /ow (for 
example), and in the tragedies of Euripides 
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and Sophocles generally, a whole series of 
important and incongruous personations was, 
by the design of the authors, to be accumu- 
lated upon the least accomplished member 
of a company consisting of three. These 
things are conceivable; but they would 
certainly not suggest themselves to a reader 
of the poets ; nor, as a fact, do readers really 
and effectively imagine them. 

And further, of what passed as testimony 
for the rule, part at all events, a considerable 
part, has been long seen to admit and even 
require a different interpretation.! 

It was high time then to raise, as Mr. Rees 
does raise, the question, what precisely is 
the weight of such evidence for the rule as 
may be supposed to remain. His conclusion 
is that the evidence is insufficient, indeed 
almost nothing, and that, for anything we 
know to the contrary, Euripides (and a fortiori 
Aristophanes) may have commanded, at the 
Dionysia or the Lenaea, as many performers 
as there were characters in the play. And 
for myself I have only to say, provisionally 
and subject to what may be alleged on the 
other side, that I agree with him. The 
investigation, however slight may be its 
bearing upon the enjoyment of the plays in 
a book, is historically important, and interest- 
ing in itself as a specimen of development in 
opinion. 

But it will be observed—any critic may 
observe it in himself—that the impugner of 
a tradition is apt to be emphatic in confir- 
mation of any commonly accepted belief, 
which he is not, for the moment, concerned to 
deny. A heretic likes to show incidentally 
that he is at all events no reckless iconoclast. 
We see therefore without surprise that Mr. 
Rees, whose business is to deny, so far as 
concerns the original performances, the limita- 
‘on ©* classical drama to three acéors, affirms 
stiolgiy, and even with a certain solemnity, 
his adherence to another modern doctrine, 
which he touches incidentally, but does not 
discuss. He assumes that the limitation of 
the scene or dialogue to a tripartite form, a 
limitation which, as he truly says, has no 
inherent connexion whatever with the sup- 
posed rule of ‘ three performers,’ was not only 

lyeunsers vmoxpirav in Hesychius and Photius.— 
Rees, p. 18. 





a general and typical practice (as it was), but 
almost universal ; and he repeats the common 
statement, that the extant tragedies of the 
fifth century exhibit no departure from it, 
that there is no instance, in our three trage- 
dians,2 of a scene demanding a fourth 
speaker. 

This is not the fact, and is not even com- 
mended, like the three-actor rule, by the 
testimony of ancient, if insufficient, witnesses, 
Our principal witness (Pollux iv. 109) asserts 
the contrary, specifying two different kinds of 
exception to the general practice, an” ‘ding 
expressly that one of these excepu. is 
illustrated by the Agamemnon of Aesciylus, 
So itis. The Agamemnon, rightly understood 
and properly cast, could not be played by 
three speakers only in addition to the principal 
chorus. I have discussed the case in my 
editions of the play, particularly in an appendix 
to the second edition. 

Nor is there any reason to think that this 
exception is unique. The limitation to tripar- 
tite dialogue, as a xorma/ form, has aesthetic 
and artistic justification. But if it had been 
applied rigidly, it would have been irrational, 
inartistic, and absurd. Whatever the number 
of the principal group in a scene, whether two, 
three, or what else, there will be situations in 
which a composer will desire and need an 
incidental remark from a by-stander ; and a 
by-stander appropriate to the occasion could 
not always be supplied from such a body as 
the Chorus of Greek tragedy. There never 
was any reason to doubt (and there is less 
than none, so to say, if we are to accept the 
views of Mr. Rees respecting the number of 
performers) the ancient doctrine that in such 
cases the tragic poets of Athens in the great 
age obeyed common sense, and, without 
thereby infringing their general principle, 
introduced, and provided with words, extra- 
neous and’subordinate personages, when the 
situation could not otherwise be well 
expressed. 

In our MSS., where the cast and distribu- 


tion is everywhere slovenly and incorrect, we 


could not expect that these exceptional 
discriminations would be preserved. ‘They 
2 Excluding the Rhesus, according to the now com- 


mon but dubious opinion, as a work of the fourth 
century, and possibly not meant for performance. 
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have disappeared in one case (the Agamem- 
non) where we have positive testimony that 
they once existed. And they have probably 
disappeared elsewhere. The little parts of 
the necessary ‘citizen,’ ‘guard,’ ‘servant’ or 
the like, have naturally lost their designations, 
and lapsed to the Chorus, or to any one 
whom the copyist had in mind. © Thus in the 
Bacthae, a speech of three verses (775 ff.) is 
assigned, in despite of sense, to the Chorus. 
It appears to be spoken by a by-stander, a 
subiect or servant of Pentheus;! and this 
pr ge with the others present (the 
]...;senger from Cithaeron, Pentheus, and 
Dionysus) makes a fourth. Other like 
instances may be suspected, as I have 
myself suggested, in the final scenes of the 
Choephori and of the Eumenides. Every 
such case is a matter for judgment, of more 
or less probability upon the evidence. But 
such did occur; and they should be sup- 
posed wherever the sense, upon a fair 
construction, so indicates. 

Distinct, though not unconnected with the 
subject, is the question of the mask, upon 
which also Mr. Rees touches, but prudently 
gives no opinion. If, as he thinks and I think, 
the original performers of Sophocles and 
Euripides were not limited in number, the 
universal use of the mask is not, for those 
times, a supposition necessary to make the 
performances possible. But we must not, 
merely for that reason, deny it.? 


1This example has been recently pointed out in 
some English publication. To my vexation, I have 
lost and cannot recover the reference. Will any one 
supply it? To the same speaker belongs apparently 
v. 847, for which no speaker can be found in the 
ordinary cast. 

2In P. 19. Note 1, for Phoentssae read Phoenix. 
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Cognate in subject with the dissertation of 
Mr. Rees, and a product of the same active 
school, is that of Mr. J. B. O’Connor entitled 
Chapters in the History of Actors and Acting 
in Ancient Greece, together with a Prosopi- 
graphia Histrionum Graecorum® The three 
‘chapters’ deal respectively with (1) termino- 
logy (the meaning and use of troxpirijs and 
other such technical words); (2) the well- 
maintained distinction between the professions 
of tragic actor and comic ; and (3) the Actors’ 
Contests at Athens. But the most useful and 
not the least interesting part is the Appendix, 
a catalogue of ‘all tragic and comic actors 
who are mentioned by the Greek writers 
down to and including Athenaeus, and all 
who are found in the inscriptions, with notes 
upon each.’ It includes very properly the 
name of the Emperor Nero. Qwaiis arii- 
Sex periret ! 


In the Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences Vol. xiiii. No. 
17, Mr. W. P. Dickey discusses the practice 
of Greek epic and tragedy in the inter- 
position of ‘delays’ between the promise and 
the realisation of a scene of recognition 
(dvayvipirs). He concludes, with some 
hesitation, that this consideration favours the 
genuineness of the disputed passage in Euri- 
pides’ Electra (518 ff.), which recalls the 
recognition in the Choephori; the passage 
gives (perhaps) a more probable length of 
‘delay. Whatever the strength of this 
evidence, the conclusion is to be commended, 
the forgery and establishment of such a 
passage being not only difficult but scarcely 


conceivable. ee 
° . dae 
3 University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. 144. 
Price $1.06. 10 ‘ot 


vier cy ye? 





BUTLER’S POST-AUGUSTAN POETRY. 


Tuis volume is one of several signs pointing 
to a reaction against the contempt into which 
Latin poetry of the Silver Age had fallen. 
It had, no doubt, been carried to excess: 
yet it seems impossible to believe that that 
NO. CCIV. VOL. XXIII. 


poetry can ever again be taken quite seriously 

as a factor in human culture. Two main 

causes may be assigned for the degree in 

which it has regained attention. In the first 

place, it is now studied not merely as litera- 
N 
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ture, but in connection with the whole social 
and intellectual movement of its time; of a 
century, that is to say, which is one of the 
most momentous and one of the most pain- 
fully fascinating in history. It is part of the 
problem of the Roman Empire. A second, 
and a less important reason, but one of which 
account must be taken, is the curious 
periodic movement of fashion, which in 
literature as in the other arts brings up, at 
almost calculable intervals, the schools which 
once held the field, and then fell out of 
repute under the sweeping reproach of repre- 
senting the mere product of a dead classicism, 
to have their claims once more considered, 
the judgment on them revised, and their 
organic place and value in the history of 
their art more scientifically assigned. 

Mr. Butler’s volume is an attempt to do 
this with the series of Latin poets from 
Seneca to Juvenal. That series of writers 
does not, of course, constitute any organic 
whole. They represent several schools, 
several movements ; and these have no unity 
of convergence any more than they have 
unity of substance. This is what distinguishes 
the Latin poetry of the Silver Age sharply 
from the Greek poetry of the Alexandrians. 
The Alexandrians, along many different lines, 
were feeling and experimenting towards a new 
poetry, and a new relation of poetry to life. 
Their achievement in this way was very 
considerable, and their influence on subse- 
quent literature so great that it can hardly be 
exaggerated. The Latin poets of the Silver 
Age on the whole—the exceptions are very 
few in number and very small in bulk— 
worked within a closed field. They added, 
one may say with substantial truth, nothing 
either to the poetical interpretation of life or 
to the future development of poetry. It is 
this fact which makes it impossible to regard 
them with enthusiasm, or with any higher 
feeling than the respect due to capable 
artificers. Neglecting the minor writers, we 
find eight names included in Mr. Butler’s 
volume, which by the amount or quality of 
their production claim detailed treatment: 
Seneca, Persius, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, 
Statius, Silius Italicus, Martial, and Juvenal. 
Of these eight, none are in the first rank of 
Latin poets, and only three, at most, in the 
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second. Statius stands out from the rest 
in virtue of a real though thin poetical 
quality, Juvenal in virtue of a harsh power 
and violent moral earnestness that kindle his 
verse to a dull red heat; Lucan, though 
deeply infected by the false taste of his age, 
and still more deeply by a false taste of his 
own, cannot be denied high gifts of imagina- 
tion and expression. But they are not, in the 
full sense, ‘live’ poets: the current does not 
flow through them. Except for such in- 
herent poetical value as their work may be 
considered to possess in itself—as to the 
amount of this value opinions may reasonably 
differ—it would not make any difference to 
the evolution and life of poetry whether they 
had existed or not. Still less would this be 
so as regards Persius, the author of that little 
volume of boyish essays in verse which yet 
has an aromatic flavour and subtle charm of 
its own: still less, and indeed not at all, 
with the other two epicists, Valerius and 
Silius, of whom the one might perhaps best 
be criticised by saying, in a phrase inverted 
from Johnson’s, that it were vain to praise 
and useless to blame him, and the other is only 
remarkable as the author of what has claims 
to be considered as the worst epic ever 
written. The two, out of all the eight, who 
count in the development and progress of 
the art of poetry, are Seneca and Martial. 
The former had an immense influence over 
the modern European drama when it came to 
birth in the later Renaissance. The latter 
exercised an influence as great, and even 
more baleful, on the whole of those kinds of 
poetry which are classed under, or attach 
themselves as akin to, the general term of the 
epigram. Now of these two authors, who in 
this way, in the historical or organic view, 
represent their period most effectively, the 
poetry of Seneca is vicious alike in structural, 
verbal, musical, and imaginative quality ; and 
there is not a single piece out of Martial’s 
fifteen hundred to which it would be proper 
to apply the name of poetry at all. 

Mr. Butler has approached his task not 
only with knowledge and scholarship, but 
with judgment and a measure of enthusiasm. 
His volume is more than a mere handbook 
to a period in literature; it is a serious 
attempt to place that period and its product, 
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to disengage and fix its value. It may be 
fairly said that he has kept clear on the whole 
of what is the besetting danger of such an 
attempt, that of investing the authors chosen 
for critical study with exaggerated merits. 
Omnia nostra dum scribuntur placent, aliogui 
nec scriberentur, says Quintilian ; and it is 
equally true that omnes nostri dum de its 
scribimus placent, alioqui nec scriberemus. 
But he has not entirely escaped it. Of the 
passage in the /Pharsalia, describing the 
parting of Pompeius from his wife : 
Sic fata relictis 

Exsiluit stratis amens tormentaque nulla 

Vult differre mora. Non maesti pectora Magni 

Sustinet amplexu dulci, non colla tenere, 

Extremusque perit tam longi fructus amoris, 

Praecipitantque suos luctus, neuterque recedens 

Sustinuit dixisse ‘ vale,’ vitamque per omnem 

Nulla fuit tam maesta dies; nam cetera damna 

Durata iam mente malis firmaque tulerunt, 
it is surely a grave exaggeration to say that 
‘with the simplest words and the most severe 
economy of diction, he produces an effect 
such as Virgil rarely surpassed, and such as 
was never excelled or equalled again in the 
poetry of Southern Europe till Dante told the 
story of Paolo and Francesca.’ Or again, to 
say of the simile in the Zhedazs otf Pluto 
taking possession of his kingdom : 

Qualis 

Demissus curru laevae post praemia sortis 

Umbrarum custos mundique novissimus heres 

Palluit amisso veniens in Tartara caelo— 
that ‘the picture is Miltonic, and Pluto is for 
a brief moment almost an anticipation of the 
Satan of Paradise Lost’ is to confuse things 
which are essentially different. But, notwith- 
standing such defects, which are only defects 
of immaturity, and are not dangerous, one 
cannot read the book without gaining from it 
a clearer view of its subject. It will prove 
useful and enlightening, not only towards the 
focussing and defining of the impressions left 
by reading the post-Augustan poets, but as a 
guide towards reading them, a carte du pays 
which may be studied with advantage before 
undertaking the tour through a country where 
the distances are long and the scenery often 
very dull. 

His scheme is in the case of each autho 

first to set forth what is known of his life, 
then to give a sketch of his works, to indicate 


their scope and method, and to discuss the 
treatment in some detail, laying (as is right) 
most stress upon such merits as the work 
may possess, and illustrating them by well- 
chosen quotations. Of passages which are 
quoted an English translation is added, 
usually Mr. Butler’s own, sometimes from a 
verse rendering—Mr. Miller's of Seneca, 
Dryden’s and Gifford’s of Juvenal, those of 
Martial’s epigrams by various hands. There 
are arguments for and against this practice. 
It is useful for readers who are imperfect 
scholars; it may be doubted, however, 
whether the translation does not sometimes 
tend—as it must do with an indolent reader 
—to blunt the effect of the Latin, and to 
impair the more exact appreciation which it 
is Mr. Butler’s object to effect. For transla- 
tions, at least prose translations of poetry, 
have an almost incurable tendency to be 
alike. Only in the hands of genius can they 
reproduce the sharp difference between poetry 
of the first rank and of the second ; yet that 
difference, verbally so slight, is poetically 
infinite. One instance will serve for many. 
A passage singled out for high praise by Mr. 
Butler is that in Book II. of the Argonautica : 
Ac velut ignota captus regione viarum 
Noctivagum qui carpit iter non aure quiescit, 
Non oculis, noctisque metus niger auget utrinque 
Campus et occurrens umbris maioribus arbor, 
Haud aliter trepidare viri. 


He adds the following prose rendering: 
‘And as one benighted in a strange place 
’mid paths unknown pursues his devious 
journey through the night and finds rest 
neither for eye nor ear, but all about him the 
blackness of the plain, and the trees that 
throng upon him seen greater through the 
gloom, deepen his terror of the dark—even 
so the heroes trembled.’ The translation is 
almost indistinguishable from a translation of 
Virgil: it blurs what is the really important 
thing to realise, that the Latin is merely 
clever machine-made imitation, a piece of 
academic and (if I may venture to differ 
from Mr. Butler) of lifeless Virgilianism. 

Where one is also inclined to differ from 
him is on a point which is of importance as 
touching on the whole basis of literary 
criticism. In his interesting introductory 
chapter he reveals his own point of view in 
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the words ‘ Roman literature came too late.’ 
This is, of course, a tenable view, perhaps 
even the orthodox view. But it tends to 
confuse two things which are distinct. Ex- 
cept on a theory of the progressive degenera- 
tion of mankind, chronological ‘lateness’ 
has nothing to do with inferior imaginative 
quality. ‘It was hard,’ Mr. Butler goes 
on to say, ‘for the imitative Roman to be 
original.’ No doubt. But, cleared of the 
ambiguity of terms, is this anything more 
than an identical proposition ? 

Apart from a certain fallacy involved (as it 
seems to the present writer) in this funda- 
mental point of view, Mr. Butler’s particular 
criticisms are usually just and sound. One 
may question a few of them. Is Ovid really 
‘the most heartless of poets’? Is it the case 
that ‘Alexandrian learning becomes more 
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prominent and more oppressive ’ in the post- 
Augustans than it had been in the Augustans 
themselves? Is it true that the verse of 
Petronius ‘at its best has a charm and 
fragrance of its own that is almost unique in 
Latin’? But against these few judgments, 
which are, to say the least, questionable, are 
to be set many others which are excellent ; 
and nothing could be better than Mr. Butler's 
general summing-up of the period : ‘It pro- 
duced a few men of genius, while even in the 
works of those who were far removed from 
genius, the very fact that there is much 
refinement of wit, much triumphing over 
technical difficulties, much elaborate felicity 
of expression, makes them always a curious 
and at times a remunerative study.’ 


J. W. Mackal.. 





TWO BOOKS ON PLATONIC THEORY. 


La Théorie Platonicienne de ? Amour. Par 
Léon Rosin, Agrégé de Philosophie, Pro- 
fesseur au Lycée d’Angers, Docteur és 
Lettres. 1 vol. in 8 de la Collection His- 
torique des Grands Philosophes. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1908. Fr. 3.75. 


THE general reader who has questioned the 
origin of the phrase ‘ Platonic friendship,’ or 
‘Platonic love,’ will find the idea traced to 


its source in this little volume. After a 
careful comparison of the Lysis, Symposium 
and Phaedrus, it is shown that "Epws, be it 
physical or intellectual, is a pavia which 
arises by divine inspiration in a soul that is 
neither entirely perfect nor entirely depraved 
and stimulates it to the acquisition of that 
in which it is lacking, viz., immortality, 
whether after the flesh or after the spirit. 
To the Phaedrus we owe the particularly 
philosophic view of "Epws, through which it 
is described as a process akin to that of the 
Dialectic of Republic vi.: the soul, being 
by nature partly mortal and partly immortal, 
is filled at the sight of a beautiful object 
with reminiscence of the idea of Beauty 
which it once beheld in the Supracelestial 
Region at the time of its pre-natal existence, 
and, if the course of his passion be chastened 
and controlled by the recollection of his 


divine vision, the Lover may rise gradually, 
together with the Beloved, to renewed contem- 
plation of Beauty and Truth. Therefore 
intellectual is superior to carnal love in 
precisely the same degree as the eternal per- 
fection of the idea transcends the fleeting 
mutability of its copy. 

M. Robin is not convincing when he 
descends to the chronological problem of 
the Lysis, Symposium, Phaedo and Phaedrus, 
and boldly places the Phaedrus not merely 
after the Lysis, Symposium and Phaedo, but 
probably the Zimaeus, ranking it with the 
Laws as a product of Plato’s old age. While 
freely acknowledging that the stylometric 
indications in favour of this should be dis- 
countenanced as being of doubtful value, he 
avows that the Phaedrus must be on the one 
hand posterior to the Phaedo and Republic, 
owing to its allusion to the Theban Simmias 
(242 A.B.) and the tripartite division of soul 
(here accepted as a matter of course), and 
on the other hand contemporaneous with 
the Zimaeus and the Laws because of the 
affinity of myths in the one case and the 
identity of the proof of immortality in the 
other. In regard to the tripartite division of 
soul, one can only say that M. Robin has 
here and elsewhere made too rigorous in- 
ferences from the mythical element of the 
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Phaedrus; and the fact that the proof for 
immortality in the Zaws is the same as that 
of the Phaedrus need not have all the signi- 
ficance he imagines. When one examines 
the dialogues from the point of view of their 
central metaphysical doctrine, viz., that of the 
ideas, one feels that the interval between the 
ideal theory in the Phaedrus and in the 
Philebus or Timaeus is too great to be bridged 
over by any of the ingenious arguments 
adduced by M. Robin. 

It is gratifying to note that M. Robin, in 
spite of his prejudice in chronology, is con- 
tent to make the “Epws of the Phaedrus 
slightly inferior to Dialectic; “Epws is an 
activity of composite soul functioning as 
Reason and Sensation, Dialectic is the 
activity proper to it in its purest form of 
Reason. 

One cannot but demur to a statement on 
p. 137 to the effect that Plato positively be- 
lieved in the existence of Sainoves because of 
the important place taken by these divinities 
in the doctrines of his successors. 

Apart from a few debatable points of this 
kind the book furnishes an interesting study 
of an aspect of Platonism that has as yet, 


perhaps, been insufficiently emphasised. 


MarIiE V. WILLIAMS. 


La Théorie Platonicienne des Idées et des 
Nombres Paprés Aristote. Etude His- 
torique et Critigue. Par L&on Rosin, 
Docteur és Lettres, Agrégé de Philosophie, 
Professeur au Lycée d’Angers. 1 vol. 
in-8 de la Collection Historique des Grands 
Philosophes. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1908. 
Fr. 12.50. 


THE appearance of this comprehensive work 
by M. Robin, together with a promise of 
further volumes dealing with the same sub- 
ject, seems to speak of a revived interest in 
the old problem concerning the Platonic 
ideas and numbers. The present volume is 
the first link in a chain of evidence through 
which the author hopes ‘to ascertain the 
probable significance of the philosophy of 
Plato.’ His point of departure is, strange to 
say, a study of Aristotle and his successors, 
the examination of the Platonic dialogues 
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themselves being reserved for another occa- 
sion. By following this route he hopes to 
escape from being carried away by the blasts 
of modern doctrine, which have served to 
blind the eyes of many an interpreter of 
Plato. Whether one expects him to succeed 
or not, the boldness of the scheme certainly 
commands admiration, and he has assuredly 
spared no pains to make his investigation as 
complete as possible. 

As regards the plan of the book, we find 
the subject-matter conveniently divided into 
books and chapters, which deal successively 
with the ‘Theory of Ideas’ in general, the 
Platonic theory of numbers and figures, and 
the ororxeia or foundation principles of the 
ideas. The uniform method is to give first a 
detailed reproduction of Aristotle’s exposition 
of the topic, then an account of the Aris- 
totelian critique, with finally a critical 
examination of the critique itself. Here one 
may mention the need of a shorter résumé of 
the Aristotelian evidence ; it is decidedly a 
strain to be obliged not merely to read 
through the almost incoherent remarks of 
Aristotle, but to retain them in mind long 
enough to enable one to appraise M. Robin’s 
comment aright. One would welcome either 
a shorter paraphrase of Aristotle, with refer- 
ences to the text, or a tabulated outline of 
his subject-matter as an appendix to the 
paraphrase as now given. 

With M. Robin’s assessment of the value 
of Aristotle’s criticisms one cannot but agree. 
For the most part these criticisms by their 
perversity, inappropriateness, and incoher- 
ence are rendered even more futile than 
some of the doctrines criticised, and that is 
saying much. M. Robin’s favourite device 
is to refute Aristotle by a fu guogue argu- 
ment, showing that the latter’s views possess 
the same vices as those he imputes to Plato ; 
this does not prove, of course, that Plato was 
in the right, but when one considers how 
much store Aristotle set by his own doctrine, 
it effectually prevents one from paying any 
serious attention to his diatribe. 

The general conclusion reached by M. 
Robin’s research into the Jetaphysics is 
that it embodies largely a Neo-Platonic 
phase of the Ideal Theory. With this no one 
can quarrel, but one cannot help lamenting 
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the fact that he did not try more syste- 
matically to distinguish the Neo-Platonic 
and the earlier elements. The sum of his 
results is contained in the ‘ Essai d’Interpreé- 
tation’ (Chap. III. of Book II.). The whole 
of the information vouchsafed by Aristotle is 
there fitted together and welded into a har- 
monious whole, a restoration which strikes 
one as being remarkably elaborate, though 
one cannot but admire the symmetry of the 
edifice. M. Robin’s first task was to account 
for Plato’s supposed statement that Number 
is generated out of the One and the Indefinite 
Dyad of 73 péya kai 7d puxpdv. The dyad is 
understood to be an indeterminate power of 
progression and regression, upon which the 
One exercises continually a limiting effect. 
The progression of the dyad is seen in the for- 
mation of the ideal 2, the ideal 4, etc., its 
regression in that of the ideal 3, which is 
obtained by the action of the limiting One 
before the equalisation of the dyad in the 
ideal 4 is complete. Similarly the number 5 
is the result of the contact of the progression 
from 4 and the regression from 6. The 
numbers thus produced are all zdea/ numbers, 
as opposed to mathematical numbers, which 
are obtained by simple addition of units, and 
they do not extend beyond 10, for the 
generation of the ten ideal numbers serves as 
model for the generation of all other num- 
bers. This ideal series of ten M. Robin 
takes to be quite different from the ideas 
and the ideal figures, the two latter holding 
an inferior position but possessing a parallel 
nature, for throughout the whole range of 
existences one finds the recurring crotxeia 
of the €&v and the ddpurros Suds. To save 
time, one might arrange the scheme of exist- 
ence thus: (1) Ideal series of ten, (2) Ideal 
Figures, (3) Ideas, (4) Mathematical Num- 
bers, (5) Geometrical Figures, (6) Sensibles. 
The whole elaborate exposition is crys- 
tallised in the view taken of the avrd (Gov, 
the world-animal mentioned by Aristotle in 
the De Anima. The universal animal is seen 
in three phases, the purely intelligible, the 
intermediate, and the sensible, in each of 
which aspects it possesses both body and soul, 
and is composed of the One and the dyad. 
Such is the reconstruction of Platonic 
theory made by M. Robin out of the hotch- 


potch of gossip in which Aristotle indulges in 
the Metaphysics. It does not profess to be 
an explanation, or even an account, of 
Plato’s own views, and therefore our judg- 
ment as to its value must be withheld until M. 
Robin has realised his full purpose, and given 
us his final conclusions drawn from a revision 
of the Aristotelian data in the light of the 
Platonic dialogues themselves. Till then 
the most one can do is to criticise within the 
field that M. Robin has himself marked out, 
and to notice one or two instances in which 
his zeal for regularity and symmetry has led 
him to do violence to his self-chosen autho- 
rity. M. Robin has, for the most part, taken 
Aristotle’s statements ev 4/oc, and has erected 
therefrom one consistent theory. This seems 
to me to be a dangerous proceeding in face 
of the various passages in which it has been 
admitted that there were divergences between 
the earlier and later exponents of the theory 
—divergences which obviously affect several 
details in M. Robin’s exposition. For in- 
stance, he includes without question in his 
comprehensive summary of the Platonic 
system the fact that the series of ideal num- 
bers went only as far as the déxas. Ought 
this to be included in a general summary 
when even Aristotle says: ¢i wéxpe THs Sexddos 
6 dpiOpds, Gomep ties pac (M. 8. 1084a 
12)? (See also A. 8. 1073 a 18-20.) 
Then, it will have been noticed that this 
method admits only one possibility in regard 
to the statements that the Platonists made 
mathematical number distinct from ideal 
number, viz., that it was a fundamental prin- 
ciple of orthodox Platonic doctrine. There 
is at least one other possibility, that this 
particular principle was embraced by a 
special sect of Platonism as a leading tenet, 
and used as the stock upon which to engraft 
various mathematical extravagances. Sucha 
view is quite as much in accord with Aristotle 
as M. Robin’s own, and none of the texts 
adduced by him on p. 439 can be said to 
preclude it. 

The present and many another interpreta- 
tion may, it seems to me, be deduced with 
equal legitimacy from Aristotle’s confused 
evidence ; and the weakness of M. Robin’s 
scheme is that he has begun on this unstable 
foundation. The absolute incoherence of 
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Aristotle’s information seems to counter- 
balance the disadvantage of the prejudices 
incurred by beginning the other way round. 
However, the time for the final award is not 
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yet, and now that M. Robin has accomplished 
the most tedious part of his performance, we 
may look forward to a speedy realisation of 
the rest. Marie V, WILLIAMS. 





THE NUMBER NINE. 


Enneadische Studien, Versuch einer Ge- 
schichte der Neunzahl bet den Griechen, 
mit besonderen Beriichsichtigung des alt 
Epos der Philosophen und Arste. Von 
W. H. Roscuer. Leipzig: D. G. 
Teubner, 1907. M. 6. 


TuHIs work, the fourth of a series dealing 
with the use of the numbers seven and nine 
(viz. Die enneadischen und hebdomadischen 
Fristen und Wochen der dltesten Griechen ; 
Die Sieben und Neunzahl in Kultus und 
Mythus der Griechen; Die Hebdomaden- 
lehren der griechischen Philosophie und 
Arste, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
griechischen Philosophie und Medezin) puts 
the study of the number nine on a 
broader basis than the three previous essays. 
Roscher deals with his subject in several 
divisions which cover its use from Epic up 
to the time of the Neopythagoreans and 
Neoplatonists. In such an investigation a 
great many instances must of course be 
cited, and there is no lack of material. In 
dealing with the cults and myths of Greece 
generally, Roscher finds that seven plays a 
wider part than nine; on the other hand, in 
Epic poetry nine plays the wider part (e.g. 
the constant formula of the Odyssey évvjpap 
pépounv, Sexdrn S¢...). The use of the 
number nine in the cult of the dead is 
interesting ; nine days the women of Troy 
wailed for Hector, and his funeral pyre was 
nine days in building ; for nine days Niobe 
mourned her unburied children; and the 
instances might be multiplied to great 
length. In the Nekuiae the measurement of 
the trench go by nines, and Roscher not 


-unreasonably concludes that the use of nine 


in details such as these follows on its use as 
a period for wailing and other funeral 
observances. In connection with this one 
may mention a point which Roscher brings 
out in dealing with the Orphics; both 


Pythagoreans and Orphics regarded the 
number nine as xovpyris or «dépy and this, he 
holds, is due to the use of nine in the cult of 
the dead from which the number would 
become connected with Persephone, 7 xopy 
par excellence. The use of the number 
nine is traced among the Orphics and 
Pythagoreans, in the dialogues of Plato, 
though their use of number does not offer 
a very wide field to the investigator; it 
appears in many instances to be derived 
from Pythagorean sources. The Hippo- 
cratic writings and later books of a medical 
nature such as the Picuxos of Joannes Lydus 
yield instances of the use of both seven and 
nine ; the use of seven is the more frequent. 
In the development of the embryo and birth 
both seven and nine (also ten) were counted 
auspicious numbers, but nine was the more 
usual; and one may with safety conclude 
that this was a not unimportant factor in 
the significance of the number. Strangely 
enough Roscher does not refer to Adam’s 
discussion of the nuptial number of Plato, a 
striking omission in view of the fact that 
Adam shows that the famous number of the 
Republic VIII had just the significance and 
origin that is here suggested for the use of nine. 

In the last chapter Roscher collects 
various examples of the use of nine in 
connection with husbandry, natural science, 
music, etc. 

It seems very reasonable to agree with 
Roscher that the month of twenty-eight days 
divided into three weeks of nine days each 
was an important factor in the significant use 
of the number. 

The value and usefulness of the book are 
increased by an excellent précis of contents, 
an index of moderate merits and a list of 
authorities. Humour and human interest 
the student must provide for himself. 


S. E. Jackson. 
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ROMAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 


Roman Life and Manners under the Early 
Empire. By Lupwic  FRIEDLANDER. 
Authorised Translation of the Seventh 
Enlarged and Revised Edition of the Sitten- 
geschichte Roms. By LEoNnaRD A. MaGnus, 
LL.B. 8vo. London: George Routledge 


& Sons, Limited. Pp. xxviii, 428. 


PROFESSOR FRIEDLANDER has been unfor- 
tunate. His Sittengeschichte has had to wait 
nearly forty-seven years for an English trans- 
lator, and now it has fallen into incompetent 
hands. It is surely not unreasonable to ask 
of the translator of a German work on a 
Latin subject the ability to write sound 
intelligible English, a thorough knowledge of 
German and Latin, and the exercise of 
ordinary care. Mr. Magnus, whose version 
of the first half of the Sittengeschichte was 
published a few months ago, satisfies none 
of these modest demands. Here are some 
specimens of his English: (p. 96) ‘The 
imperial table scarcely excelled private ban- 
quets in respect of fare, but in the dishes, 
the state and the service, a difference that 
scarce can have arisen before the end of the 
first century, and varying at various times.’ 
(p. 18) ‘ But the prices of other neces- 
sities of life were also very high, and such as 
those of wood and food scarcely to be had 
by the poor.’... (p. 229) ‘Roman fairy- 
tales began like ours : ‘There was, once upon 
a day, a king and queen.”’ Again 
(p. 94) ‘Otho... dined eighty senators, 
some with their wives together ’—which looks 
like a literal translation of einige mit thren 
Gattinnen susammen, but is in point of fact 
a quite wanton outrage on English idiom. 
Such parts of the book as I have read are 
full of inaccuracies, all of them unnecessary, 
some of them unpardonable. Thus (p. 6): 
‘All Rome, says Martial in 92 a.p., had 
become one big tavern, all the streets were 
taken possession of by dealers and trades- 
men, butchers, publicans and barbers.’ The 
context ought to have made Mr. Magnus 
suspect that Martial did not say ‘tavern.’ 
Neither did he ; he said faberna, which here 
certainly means ‘shop.’ Frdl. renders by 
Taberne, a word now obsolescent, but 


commonly enough used to translate the 
ambiguous faderna. Mr. Magnus did not 
take the trouble to find out the meaning of 
the word, but risked ‘tavern.’ On p. 19 we 
are informed that the ‘shepherds’ used to 
come into town to sell their milk—apparently 
sheep’s milk: but Frdl. says Airten, which is 
not ordinary German for ‘shepherds,’ and 
may denote goat-herds or cow-herds as well 
as sheep-herds. 

It is, alas! only too true that some of the 
Roman Emperors were sad dogs ; but that 
is no reason why the translator should speak 
of their ‘amours’ (p. 30) when Frdl. uses 
the innocent word Liebhabereien. The author 
says that the Younger Pliny gives vent to his 
indignation at the arrogance of Domitian 
(seinem Unmut .. . Luft macht) ; his trans- 
lator, obviously reading Lust macht, ignores 
seinem Unmut and renders (p. 95) ‘makes 
fun of’ —for which, moreover, Zust macht is 
very doubtful German. Possenreisser becomes 
in this precious version (p. 95) ‘jugglers’; 
Kleinasien is rendered (p. 14) ‘ Little Asia.’ 
The highest commendation of Greek women, 
we are told at p. 239, was ‘to occupy 
their husbands’ thoughts, as little as might 
be, either for good or for evil.’ Frdl. is, of 
course, no less careful than Perikles to say 
‘men’s,’ not ‘their husbands’,’ but once 
more Mr. Magnus has made a ludicrous 
mistake. On p. 236 mimes the performances 
are confused with mimes the performers. 

I have not hunted through this astonishing 
work for faults, but have merely noted down 
some of the more obvious ones that have 
presented themselves in the few pages I have 
had the patience to read. I have said 
nothing of the many unnecessary omissions 
of words and phrases. It is time that a 
vigorous protest was entered against the 
tendency of publishers to entrust the transla- 
tion of valuable works to unqualified persons, 
thereby bringing discredit not merely upon 
themselves but also upon British scholarship. 
And how is a University teacher to put a 
translation like this into the hands of students 
who are not sufficiently far advanced to wrestle 
with the German for themselves? - 4 7 


Sydney. 
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POPULAR LATIN. 


Les Eléments dialectaux du vocabulaire latin. 
Par A. Ernovut, docteur-és-lettres, éléve 
diplomé de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Cham- 
pion, 1909. Pp. 255. Fr. 7.50. 


Recherches sur Temploi du passif latin a 
Vepoque républicaine. Par A. ERNOUT, etc., 
etc. 1909. Pp. 61. Fr. 5. 


TuE study of the popular dialects as opposed 
to the literary language seems to be the only 
means of escape from the zmpasse to which 
linguistic science must be said to have come. 
Much can be done with the help of the 
blessed word Analogy to relieve the pressure 
exerted by the Ausnahmslosigkeit of the Sound 
Laws, but after analogical influence has been 
assumed to the utmost legitimate extent, 
much still remains in the literary language 
that defies explanation. When it is remem- 
bered that a literary language, such as our 
own, is to a large extent the result of a 
mixture of dialects, each of which Sound 
Laws of its own must have at one time 
moulded, we are driven to the admission that 
Sound Laws, however much we may accept 
them in theory, do not in practice give much 
assistance, A Law based on the assumption 
that a certain number of words exhibiting 
the same phenomenon, belong in their actual 
form to one dialect, is necessarily at the 
mercy of historical or other evidence to the 
contrary. For example, proof that auz/lus 
and fauissa were borrowed from a non- 
Roman dialect would deal a staggering blow 
to the law of Thurneysen and Havet. It 
would therefore seem that a phonological 
treatment of a composite language—and that 
means the majority of literary languages— 
must be based on a knowledge of the his- 
torical conditions under which they grew. 
To speak otherwise of dialect influence is 
merely a confession that the Sound Laws we 
set up are not justified by the evidence. 

M. Ernout’s study of the non-Roman 
elements in the language of the City is 
divided into four chapters. The first gives a 
resumé of the geographical and the historical 
conditions affecting the relations of the 


Romans with their neighbours. Then follows 
a brief account of the ancient evidence on 
the subject of Italic dialects. A discussion 
of a number of points in Latin phonology 
is followed by a Lexicon—which makes up 
the greater part of the book—with detailed 
treatment of all the words in which the 
author detects dialect influence. A full index 
of Latin words, and an imposing, though 
incomplete, list of Errata, close the volume. 

The difficulty of the task which M. Ernout 
has undertaken is immense, and M. Ernout 
has certainly not solved all the difficulties he 
has raised. How much the language of 
Rome owed to those of the neighbouring 
tribes can never be known. For our author, 
naturally, an intervocalic s is a sign of a 
non-Roman word, but how many words did 
the Romans borrow before the middle of the 
fourth century? The same difficulty will 
apply elsewhere, and the alternatives are 
either (1) to refuse the name ‘dialectal’ to 
that portion of the Roman vocabulary bor- 
rowed before a certain, and it may be, 
relatively late, date, or (2) to admit that the 
materials at our disposal are not sufficient 
to justify such an enterprise as M. Ernout 
has undertaken. Another difficulty is that of 
determining the boundaries of dialect. Cf. 
Meyer-Liibke, G.G.A. Feb. 1909, 138 ff. 
The anecdote of Vespasian and Mestrius 
Florus suggests that within the wall of Rome 
itself there were dialects and dialects, and 
that, consequently, when a Roman writer 
employs a word that offends against a Latin 
Sound Law, we are not necessarily to go to 
the Sabines or to Praeneste for an explana- 
tion. If the population of Rome was hetero- 
geneous, it is scarcely likely that all classes in 
the city changed the sounds of their language 
pari passu. 

To mention a few points of detail. The 
name Roma is concluded to be non-Idg., 
p. 50, without any reference to its possible 
connection with the names of the twin 
brothers, or reference to Kretschmer’s article 
Glotta i. 288 ff. (cf. more recently, Soltau, 
Philologus \xviii. 154). And here one may 
express regret that M. Ernout has not 
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appended a Bibliography, which in a book of 
this kind is always valuable to other investi- 
gators. On p. 64, clingo appears to be 
connected by M. Ernout with O.E. Aving: 
some proof of the interchange of / and r 
in western Idg.—apart from cases of dis- 
similation—would be interesting. M. Ernout, 
though he speaks of labiovelars, p. 71, does 
not appear to make any distinction between 
the different classes of gutturals. His proof 
that canis is dialectal I cannot follow: 
all that is apparent is that he takes the 
guttural in canis and in eguos to be the 
same as in secur and seguor. In any case 
canis must correspond to Skt. ¢uni < * hun- 
and not “*~m7s.” If, with Hirt, Ad/auz, 
p. 102, we postulate a ./Aeud, the explanation 
of canis becomes easy. Side by side in Latin 
we would have m. *cauo <* hou, * caunts, 
cf. caro, carnis, and f. *cuni-s, the vowel of 
which was brought into line with the mascu- 
line. M. Ernout suggests, p. 81, that -dz- 
become -i-, hence fezor. What then is he to 
do with remedium and modius? acus aceris, 
P- 90, is put down as dialectal on account of its 
vocalism, but may we not assume that to be 
due to the influence of acer aceris? In the 
discussion of abdomen, p. 89, which is of 
course made dialectal, the absence of any 
reference to Kluge’s comparison with O.H.G. 
intuoma, suggests too great a reliance on 
Walde. 


M. Ernout has not made any material 
addition to our knowledge of the subject, 
but the material which he has with much 
labour collected, should be useful when opr 
knowledge of the other Italic dialects js 
sufficiently complete to make a profitable 
investigation of the problem possible, 


In his Recherches sur ’emploi du passif latin 
the same author traces the development of 
the passive verbal forms in Latin. Aftera 
discussion of the forms, where, by the way, 
one misses a reference to Zimmer, XZ. xx, 
p. 224 ff., and to Strachan, Zvans. of Phil. Soe, 
1891-94, 536 ff., there is given a great mass 
of examples illustrating the history of their 
usage. It may be noted that /ertur is ex. 
plained as *dherto-r, and the imperat. forms 
in -mino as contaminations of the 2nd person 
plu. pass. and -#d imperatives. It is surpris 
ing that where the -zdus forms are described 
as existing in no other Idg. language, p. 15, 
there should be no reference to the Oscan 
upsannam, sakraunas and the Umbrian 
pihaner, anferener. 

This work, reprinted from the Memoirs of 
the Soczété de Linguistique, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the Historical Latin Grammar 


of the future. 
J. FRASER, 


King’s College, Aberdeen. 





CAECILIUS OF CALACTE. 


Caecilit Calactini Fragmenta collegit Ernestus 
Ofenloch. Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. Pp. 
xl, 242. 


THIS new volume in the Teubner series of 
classical texts is a daring attempt at recon- 
struction. Caecilius is one of the most dis- 


membered of ancient authors, and the - 


present editor strives industriously to piece 
together his scattered remains. He collects 
(or infers) these fragments from such sources 
as the De Sudblimitate, Athenaeus, Marcel- 
linus, Plutarch (or pseudo-Plutarch), Photius, 





Suidas, and various other lexicographers, 
rhetoricians, and scholiasts. 

The attempt is well worth making. Cae 
cilius was undoubtedly an interesting writer, 
and a man of character and energy. A 
Greek-speaking contemporary and friend of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus at Rome, he had 
been born in Sicily, and was apparently (to 
judge from certain references in Plutarch and 
Suidas) a convert to Judaism. Himself 
probably of servile birth, he had written 4 
history of the Servile Wars in Sicily. But it 
was as a literary critic that he made his real 
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mark. It is in him that a definite reference 
to the so-called canon of the ten Attic orators 
js frst found. His originality is still better 
shown .by the fact that he had the courage to 
compare Greek authors with Latin (and 
possibly with Jewish). Plutarch, no doubt, 
censures the temerity of the undertaking, 
seemingly on the ground that-Greek writers 
seldom knew Latin well. We must bear in 
mind, says Plutarch (Demosth. c. 3), the 
proverb about a fish out of water, which ‘the 
all-accomplished Caecilius overlooked when 
he had the hardihood to publish a comparison 
between Demosthenes and Cicero. How- 
ever, it may well be that if the saying know 
thyself were always present to everybody’s 
mind, it would not have been held to bea 
divine command.’ Be this as it may, it was 
something to have started on the fruitful 
path of comparative criticism, and we should 
be only too glad to recover Caecilius’ 2vy- 
xpists AnpooGévous ai Kixépwvos, as well as 
his similar comparison between Demosthenes 
and Aeschines. An even better find would 
be his essay on the differences between the 
Attic and the Asiatic style (rive Siadéper 6 
"Arrixds (jAos tov ’Acvavod), of which the 
title alone is preserved by Suidas. As we 
know from the De Sudlimitate, Caecilius was 
an almost fanatical admirer of Lysias, one of 
the most Attic of the Attic writers; and his 
treatment of Asianism must have made lively 
reading. 

Ofenloch’s success has been as great as the 
nature of the conditions allowed. He has 
gathered together the ‘disiecta membra’ of 
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Caecilius with sedulous care, and has tried to 
construct from them an adequate skeleton, 
where the revival of a living author is beyond 


any editor’s power. Sometimes the bones 
themselves cannot be identified with any cer- 
tainty, as their collector scrupulously points 
out. Cautious though Ofenloch generally is, 
he seems to overestimate the amount of 
Caecilius to be found imbedded in the De 
Sublimitate. That treatise is, it is true, 
polemical ; and the word ¢yciv (which editors 
have been prone to change into ¢aciv) may, 
now and then, introduce a quotation from 
Caecilius. But the writer is too individual 
to quote often, and he is too much influenced 
by the spirit of Plato to echo unconsciously 
the language of Caecilius, who was influ- 
enced no less strongly by Lysias. 

In the list (pp. vili-x) of previous writings 
on the same subject, reference might have 
been made to F. Caccialanza’s article, 
‘Cecilio da Calatte e l Ellenismo a Roma nel 
secolo di Augusto,’ as published in the 
Rivista di Filologia (xviii. 1-73). The frag- 
ments of Caecilius were edited over forty 
years ago at Basle by Theophilus Burckhardt 
(Caecili Rhetoris Fragmenta, Basileae, 1863); 
but this new edition was needed, and it has 
been well executed. 

It may be added that Grenfell and Hunt 
(Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vi. p. 113) reject 
decisively any notion that the newly-dis- 
covered Commentary on Thucydides ii. is 
from the hand of Caecilius. 


W. Ruys RoBERTs. 





SHORT NOTICES 


Diogenis Oenoandensis Fragmenta ordinavit et 
explicavit IOHANNES WILLIAM. Teubner, 
1907. Pp. xlvi, 105. 


THESE fragments, discovered in 1884 by 
Holleaux and Paris, were first published by 
Cousin in 1892. Further work was done 
upon them by Usener and by Heberdey and 
Kalinka in their edition of 1897. The 


Teubner editor in his preface discusses at 
length the problem of the order and dis- 
position of the fragments, in view of the size 
of the stones upon which they are inscribed, 
the nature of the subject-matter and other 
indications. Another section of the preface 
is devoted to an enquiry as to the authorship 
of the ‘Epistula ad matrem’ (/7r. 63-4), 
which Cousin and Usener ascribed to 
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Epicurus: from this ascription the editor dis- 
sents, arguing, mainly on linguistic grounds, 
that the document must be much later in date 
and may, very probably, come from the hand 
of Diogenes himself. The rest of the preface 
also deals with the vocabulary and style of 
Diogenes, and the ‘vulgaris sermonis signa’ 
which they betray. The expert in inscrip- 
tions will find much to interest him in the 
‘restored’ text here printed, which has called 
for large exercise of imaginative ingenuity, 
since the originals in many cases are ‘per- 
quam depravatae’; while the reader who 
may frequently be puzzled to know the 
author’s drift will find much helpful informa- 
tion (and conjecture), especially with regard 
to the philosophic sources, in the ‘ad- 
notationes’ appended. R.G.B. 


Codices Blandinit.—These MSs. of Horace, 
which include the famous V (Slandinius 
vetustissimus), existed formerly at a certain 
abbey ‘in monte Blandinio’ but perished in 
August 1566 when the abbey was burnt by 
the Flemish iconoclasts. They had been 
previously inspected by J. Cruquius, who 
edited Horace by instalments beginning in 
1565, and published a complete edition in 
1578. Cruquius says (Ed. 1578, p. 647) 
that the MSS. were ‘Roma Gandavum 
perlati,’ but Cruquius was a professor in 
Bruges. Probably for that reason, and 
because one does not look for a ‘mons’ 
in Ghent, English editors of Horace (includ- 
ing myself) have for the last 40 years stated 
that ‘mons Blandinius’ is Blankenberghe, 
a watering-place which is not very far from 
Ghent indeed, but nearer to Bruges. This 
is an error which I am enabled to correct 
by the kindness of Prof. A. Geerebaert, of 
S. John’s College, Louvain. He is a native 
of Ghent, and informs me that ‘the Blanden- 
berg or Blandijnberg is a hill in the interior 
of the city which seems to rise some 20 or 
30 metres above the level of the Scheldt, on 
the bank of which it stands.’ I gather from 
Baedeker that this height is near the railway 
station and that some remains of the abbey 
are incorporated in a barrack. 


J. Gow. 
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Homer in seinen Bildern und Vergleichungen, 
Von Dr. E. Witticu. Stuttgart: J. F. 
Steinkopf, 1908. Pp. 71. 


In this little book Dr. Wittich has made a 
rational grouping of Homer’s similes, and 
tastefully translated the original into German 
hexameters. It is perhaps worth while to 
direct attention to the great merit of this 
side of the Homeric poems, and the author 
aptly quotes a sentence of Dr. Oskar Jager; 
‘In Homer this department reveals apg 
amount of feeling and creative imagination, 
an originality of handling which has not 
been surpassed down to our times by any 
poet of any nation.’ Moreover, the collected 
similes are particularly valuable as evidence 
for Homeric or pre-Homeric life, because in 
them the poet is off his guard and gives us 
very welcome glimpses of an unknown world 
about which curiosity grows rather than 
decreases. The late Professor T. D. Sey. 
mour’s book, Life in the Homeric Age, is 
indebted: for a large proportion of its matter 
to the similes. Dr. Wittich’s headings are, 
natural phenomena, including sea, storms, 
wind, mist, dew, and so on; the plant king- 
dom with various trees ; the animal kingdom, 
from the lion down to the house-dog, from 
the eagle to the nightingale; while similes 
drawn from human life form the third section 
of the work. The result of a perusal of 
these pages is chiefly the surprise of the 
reader at the very wide ground covered by 
the similes. Dr. Wittich’s book is a not 
unsympathetic piece of systematising, which 
may easily suggest fresh inferences about the 
Homeric poems. S. E. WiInsott. 


Modern Greeh-English Dictionary with a 
Cypriote Vocabulary. By A. KyRIAKIDES. 
Second edition. 10” x 7”. Athens: A. Con- 
stantinides. 1909. Pp. 16, 908. Cloth. 


THE first edition of this work was published 


‘in 1892 at Nicosia, and has proved to bea 


useful book. The second, greatly enlarged, 
will prove useful, although the dictionary of 
Contopoulos is fuller. Both Contopoulos 
and Kyriakides give but sparingly of the 
spoken language, the little Greek-French 
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dictionary of Legrand being more useful for 
the traveller. The present volume omits 
a number of popular words that occur in 
Legrand, and Legrand himself is far from 
complete. On the other hand, Kyriakides 
quotes many proverbs and idiomatic ex- 
pressions in his longer articles, which are 
omitted in both the others, and he gives the 
main vocabulary of the popular language. 
It is certainly a useful Greek-English 
dictionary of the modern language, and it 
may be recommended to the student. 

The Cypriote vocabulary differs in some 
respects from that of Sakellarios; the other 
is much fuller, yet it omits a good many 
words that are found in Kyriakides. The 
vocalization differs in some words, but I 
have no first-hand knowledge of this dialect, 
and therefore I cannot offer any opinion as 
to which is correct, or whether each is 
correct for certain districts. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 
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Days in Hellas. By Maset Moore. With 
numerous illustrations and coloured frontis- 
piece. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


THIs is a charming little book. How 
pleasant it is amongst the learned works sub- 
mitted to the Classical Review, to find now 
and again one that is meant to amuse and 
not to instruct! The amusing books, if 
written by a competent person, do also 
instruct, and this does instruct as to the 
human side of the modern Greek; it also 
gives information about antiquities by the 
way, sometimes inaccurate, once or twice we 
regret to say by means of extracts from books 
of scholarship or antiquities. Never mind: 
we soon forget the instruction, and once more 
lose ourselves in the author’s ready humour 
and sympathy. Where she ceases to play on 
the surface, and sounds a fuller note, she can 
say things both beautiful and worth remem- 
bering. We cordially recommend this book 
to our readers. 





TRANSLATION 


COPA. 


I heard a Voice within the Tavern cry, 
‘ Awake, my Little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Lifes Liquor in tts Cup be dry.’ 


Copa Surisca caput Graeca redimita mi- 
tella, 
crispum sub crotalo docta mouere latus, 
ebria famosa saltat lasciua taberna 
ad cubitum raucos excutiens calamos. 
5 ‘quid iuuat aestiuo defessum puluere 
abesse, 
quam potius bibulo decubuisse toro ? 
sunt topia et kelebes, cyathi, rosa, tibia, 
chordae, 
et triclia umbrosis frigida harundinibus. 
en et, Maenalio quae garrit dulce sub antro, 
10 rustica pastoris fistula more sonat. 
est et uappa cado nuper defusa picato 
et strepitans raucomurmureriuus aquae. 


In her low tavern dancing, tipsy twirls 

The Syrian hostess with the turban’d curls; 
The castanets a-rattle on her arms, 

With wanton art the lissome figure whirls. 


5 ‘Why toil (she sings) and swelter on your 
way, 

When soft divan and wine-cup bid you 
stay? 

Flagons are here and roses, flute and 
lyre ; 

A bower of trellised rushes screens the day. 


The rustic pipe from yon Arcadian cave 
10 Merrily trolls its lilting pastoral stave ;— 
Our country wine’s fresh-broached ;—a 
rippling bass 
Drones in the murmur of the rivulet’s wave. 
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sunt et * Corycio uiolae de flore corollae, 
sertaque purpurea lutea mixta rosa, 
et quae uirgineo libata Achelois ab amne 
lilia uimineis attulit in calathis. 
sunt et caseoli quos iuncea fiscina siccat, 
sunt autumnali cerea pruna die, 
castaneaeque nuces et suaue rubentia 
mala, 
est hic munda Ceres, est Amor, est 
Bromius. 
sunt et mora cruenta, et lentis una race- 
mis, 
et pendet iunco caeruleus cucumis. 
est tuguri custos armatus falce saligna, 
sed non et uasto est inguine terribilis. 
huc Calybita ueni, lassus iam sudat asellus. 
parce illi, Vestae delicium est asinus. 
nunc cantu crebro rumpunt arbusta 
cicadae, 
nunc uepris in gelida sede lacerta latet. 
si sapis, aestiuo recubans * te prolue uitro, 
seu uis crystalli ferre nouos calices. 
heia age pampinea fessus requiesce sub 
umbra 
et grauidum roseo necte caput strophio, 
* formosus tenerae decerpens ora puellae 
a pereat cui sunt prisca supercilia ! 
quidcineri ingrato seruas bene olentia 
serta ? 
anne coronato uis lapide * ossa tegi? 
pone merum et talos. pereat qui crastina 
curat. 
mors aurem uellens “‘uiuite” ait 
* uenio.”’ 


*The text is that of Robinson Ellis’s Appendix 
Vergiliana, except where asterisks mark emendations 
of various editors adopted from his critical notes. 
Lines 19, 20 follow lines 21, 22 in Haupt’s edition 
(Leipsic, 1873), and that order is adopted in the 
version. 


Corycian violets your locks shall bind, 

And roses red with yellow roses twined ; 
Gift of the Naiad of the virgin stream, 

Lilies in osier baskets here you'll find. 


Here, too, is creamy junket drained of 
whey 
Upon its mat of reeds; here, if you'll stay, 
Are blood-red mulberries, and waxen 
plums, 
Ripened by genial autumn’s mellow ray. 


Here are the pendent clusters of the vine, 
Green cucumbers looped up with rushy 
twine, 
Smooth, glossy chestnuts, red-cheeked 
apples sweet ;— 
Love, Ceres, Bromius grace our Tavern 
sign. 


Guarding our cot, the lusty God stands 
near, 
Armed but with willow sickle—have no 
fear. 
Turn in, good traveller; spare your 
sweating ass,— 
Poor, weary ass, to Vesta he is dear. 


The shrill cicala’s song bursts from the 
glade, 
The lizard lurks in his cool leafy shade. 
Be wise, recline and drain a summer’ 
glass. 
Look, here are goblets new of crystal made. 


Come, ’neath the vine-leaf’s shadow lay 
you down, 
Weave the red rose your heavy head to 
crown ; 
Come, rifle Beauty’s lips, e’er beauty’s 
past ;— 
Out on the old-world prude that dares to 
frown ! 


Why save sweet blossoms for the un- 
grateful Tomb? 

Care you what garlands on your grave- 
stone bloom ? 

Bring wine and dice! Avaunt, To- 

morrow’s fears ! 

Death plucks Youth’s ear and whispers, 
“ Live, I come.”’ 

H. RacKHAM. 


Christ's College, Cambridge. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 
‘CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1r,—We trust that we shall not seem ungrateful 
if we venture to offer a few comments on the review of 
Limen (C.R. June). 

I. Prof. Postgate describes the book as containing 
‘grammar, reading lessons, questions upon them, and 
exercises with conversations.’ Although the last two 
points of his description are in a sense correct, they 
are, we think, likely to give a wrong idea of the book ; 
for, while we hold with Dr. Postgate that conversation 
in Latin upon suitable topics may be made a valuable 
part of teaching, we have laid down definitely in our 
Appendix that the plan of the conversations ought 
to be the spontaneous work of the teacher. This 
Appendix, which contains hints upon and examples 
of oral exercises, is for the use of teachers only ; from 
the book itself we have deliberately excluded any 
conversations which the pupils who use it are expected 
to repeat, since we have observed the deadening effect 
of putting into the hands of a class questions and 
answers ready made. But we have added to the 
Appendix three Latin Dialogues such as a class can 
perform (and these can be obtained separately) ; while 
in the Reading Lessons in the book itself we have 
done our best to provide topics of sufficient interest to 
be the theme of questions and answers. The first 
three of them, while the pupil has learnt as yet no 
Cases but the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative, 
are in the form of conversations, and here Dr. Post- 


gate criticises as ‘unnatural’ the boy’s exclamation, 


O Juppiter (when his oar falls into the water). Our 
choice was between (1) using this phrase; (2) using 
Iuppiter alone, which would have been more lively 
but much more difficult for a beginner; and (3), as 
Dr. Postgate would prefer, using no exclamation at all. 
We submit in view of the colloquial colour of passages 
like Plaut. AZerc. v. 2. 24, and the English school- 
boy’s favourite appeal to this particular god, that we 
have chosen the least evil of the three. 

II. The only important point on which Dr. Postgate 
would seem to differ from us is the difficult matter of 
the rule for questions in Oratio Obliqua. Dr. Post- 
gate’s words are: ‘The statement that rhetorical 
questions, the answer to which is not known or clearly 
foreshadowed, are put into the Subjunctive, is in- 
sufficient. Such questions, if a first or second person 
is concerned, are normally put into the Infinitive.’ 
(We venture to assume that in the last sentence the 
word ‘second’ is a clerical error for ‘third.’) Now 
this criticism scarcely represents our statement of the 
tule. On page 289 we define ‘ Rhetorical’ questions 
as being those ‘To which the answer is known or 
clearly foreshadowed’; and these, we say, are regu- 
larly put into the Infinitive. In the next sentence 
we define real questions as ‘those to which the 
answer is not immediately clear’ ; and these latter, we 
say, are treated like Dependent Questions, and put 
into the Subjunctive. To this last statement Dr. 
Postgate seems to demur, and he suggests that we 


ought to have introduced the criterion of the Person 
who is the Subject in the question. We are glad 
that our account should be ‘insufficient,’ provided 
only that it is true so far as it goes, for we do not 
think that a First Latin Book is the place for a discus- 
sion of the complex and often inconsistent usage 
of Latin authors in this matter. The difficulty of 
the topic will be at once apparent to your readers if 
we remind them that Dr. Postgate’s present statement 
is hardly consistent with his own description of the 
use [on page 192 of the New Latin Primer (Edition 
1898)] where he gives four rules, of which the first is 
that ‘Questions in the Subjunctive in Oratio Recta 
remain in the Subjunctive in Oratio Obliqua’; such 
questions, namely, as guia factam? ‘What am I to 
do?’ which becomes, of course, guzd faceret. This 
appears to us to be a Question to which the answer is 
not clearly known. It is a Question in the First Per- 
son, and yet, as we all know, and as Dr. Postgate 
himself quite correctly stated in his Primer, it is put 
into the Subjunctive. In these circumstances, we de- 
cided that the right course to adopt was to put the 
learner at once into possession of the real principle 
which underlies the complexity; and leave him to 
study the inconsistencies in its application by different 
authors at a later period. That principle is that if, 
and only if, the question in O. R. is equivalent to a 
statement it is regularly represented in O. O. by the 
construction proper to an oblique statement, ze. 
by the Accusative and Infinitive. The general 
principle appeared to us to be worth grasping at the 
outset ; the variations of usage ought not, we think, 
to be studied by learners till a later stage. But the 
serious misconception into which our critic has been 
led by supposing that we used the term ‘ rhetorical’ 
as he has used it, namely, to include all questions of 
every kind that are asked in the course of a speech, 
has now determined us to discard the term ‘ rhetori- 
cal’ altogether. It will disappear from our second 
edition, where we contrast veal questions with artificial 
questions without insisting on the use of either term. 

III. As to the English derivatives from Present and 
Supine-stems, are we not perhaps rather hardly treated? 
By the time that the Supine was introduced, every 
inch of our pages was urgently wanted for more im- 
portant matters than the derivation of single English 
words. But we made room in three Exercises (pp. 
95, 110, 112) for this distinction, feeling confident 
that when it had been clearly indicated every com- 
petent teacher would from that point onwards insist 
upon the difference in any derivation that he might 
ask or give. If the Supine could speak, we fancy it 
would be more inclined to thank us than to grumble. 
For similar reasons at a more advanced stage (p. 141) 
we have once given a list of English words whose 
meaning has been largely changed from that of their 
Latin originals, asking the learner to point out the 
nature of the changes. But we have not thought it 
necessary to make room for such examples at any 
later point. 
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IV. Finally, we are sorry that our policy on the 
insoluble question on the use of the Hyphen in print- 
ing paradigms, is not entirely such as Dr. Postgate 
approves. For the most part we have cut the knot 
by not using it at all; but in some places it appeared 
to us (as on p. 299) far more helpful to the learner to 
print, for instance, the Imperfect Subjunctive thus :— 

ama- 

mone- 

rege- rem, etc. 

audi- | 

cape- 
than to print am-drem, mon-étrem and so forth, which 
is the principle that Dr. Postgate recommends. His 
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particular example is chosen from the 5th Declension, 
and there we still venture to think that our division 
dié-s contrasted with gradu-s in the immediately pre. 
ceding pages is of some help to the learner. But we 
have reserved the symbol for such cases. 

May we conclude by cordially thanking Dr. Post. 
gate for the praise he has given us, which we counta 
welcome reward for the hard work which the book 
involved ? 


Yours faithfully, 


C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, 
R. S. Conway. 


July 8th, 1999. 


London, 
Manchester, 
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